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SOME HISTORICAL FACTORS 
BEARING UPON THE AUTHORITY 
OF STATES IN EDUCATION 


BY I. N. THUT 


AT MID-CENTURY, THE RAPIDLY GROWING PRESSURES FOR MORE EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES AND SERVICES ONCE AGAIN ARE BRINGING INTO SHARP FOCUS the historic 
question of who shall be responsible for meeting these demands and by what 
authority the required action may be taken. The family, the church, the local 
community, the state, and the federal government each has advanced its 
claims to certain rights and considerations—though not always with an equal 
show of willingness to accept the accompanying financial responsibilities. Each 
has cited philosophical principle and precedent in support of its case. It is the 
purpose of this brief study to view some of the claims of the state in light of their 
backgrounds in New England. 


The question of who has the rights and responsiblities in matters educational 
is closely allied to other questions of civil and ecclesiastical authority. The 
philosophical issue at stake was clearly drawn in medieval times by the realists 
and the nominalists in their controversy regarding the nature of universals.!. The 
realists following Plato, held that the universal has a reality that is independent of 
and antecedent to that of any particular. Thus the idea cow was believed to be 
real, and to exist for all time and in a more perfect form than any individual cow 
which might live and be subject to all the shortcomings of her bovine species for 
the few years of her life span. In matters civil this was said to mean that the 
state has a real and persistent existence quite independent of the particular subjects 
who may be identified with it at a given time. In ecclesiastical matters it set 
the church over and above the individual communicants. In each instance 
authority was said to reside with the institution and not with the individuals. 
Individuals exercised power and enjoyed privileges only in the name of the insti- 
tution (kings for the state; bishops for the church) and the authority so delegated 
was used for the benefit of the institution primarily. Only as people identified 
themselves with and benefited from their association with a prospering and well- 
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ordered institution did the exercise of authority have reference to the needs and 
desires of the individual. 

The nominalists, influenced tc a degree by Aristotelian thinking, took a con- 
trary view. But history shows that the realists were in command until long after 
the first schools were established in the New World. Hence, the institution 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, commanded the loyality and obedience of the 
individual in all matters of importance. 


Thus it was that in England the state stood supreme when the Virginia 
colony was established. James I was the head of church as well as of the state. 
His ecclesiastical subordinates looked after the educational as well as the more 
directly spiritual concerns of the realm, just as his civil agents supervised the more 
mundane affairs of state. The right to educate belonged to the crown and was 
exercised through the agency of the established church. Not until after 1700 did 
it become legal for anyone to teach who had not been licensed to do so by the 
appropriate bishop. As an Anglican outpost Virginia accepted and respected 
this arrangement—and depended upon ecclesiastical concern and initiative to 
deal with its educational needs beyond the circle of the family. 


It was to the Virginia plantation that the Pilgrims were assigned by royal order. 
Their rights and duties, insofar as these varied from established practices in Eng- 
land, had been spelled out for them by the agents of the crown. Only the exigencies 
of a not too reliable maritime service caused them to set up shop outside of the 
geographical territory and political jurisdiction to which they had been assigned; 
and made it possible for them to take certain liberties which had not been antici- 
pated. The facts are that the Pilgrims operated outside of the law until their 
colony was placed under the authority of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1692. 


But the authority of the crown was such in evidence in the case of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Historians tell us that James I had become interested, 
for several reasons, in developing his overseas territories, and had decided to 
commission certain of his close supporters to undertake this task for him. Thus 
on November 3, 1620, he established the Plymouth Company “for the planting, 
ruling and governing New England in America.’ This company, or council,- 
not to be confused with the Plymouth Colony settled by the Pilgrims in 1620 
consisted of some 40 “noblemen, knights and gentlemen.” Their title to the land 
and their authority to rule and govern were clearly derived from the crown. 


These noblemen, knights and gentlemen obviously were not themselves 
interested in foregoing the comforts and pleasures of the well-born living in the 
old world. Thus on March 19, 1628, their company granted to a party of lesser 
knights and gentlemen that part of New England which lies between “ the 


Merrimac and Charles Rivers in the bottom of the Massachusetts bay ; 


This grant was endorsed by the new king, Charles I, on March 4, 1629. 


The way was now open for the owners of the Massachusetts Bay grant to 
contract with any persons who could be persuaded to go into the wilderness on 
whatever terms could be agreed upon. To the hardpressed Puritans this looked 


*Benjamin Trumbull, 4 Complete History of Connecticut, Civil and Ecclesiastical, Vol. 1, p. 3, 
New London, H. D. Utley. Reprinted in 1898 although the original printing was approximately 


i00 years earlier. 
3Jbid., P. 4. 
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like an opportunity to purchase freedom from the domination of the established 
church, including its monopoly in education. To the patentees it gave a free 
hand in tapping a tempting supply of potential colonists. In the developments 
that followed, freedom of worship and the privilege and responsibility for educating 
in their faith was permitted by the patentees to be assumed by the colonists 
themselves. 


That same year, 1629, Mr. John Elliott, one of the patentees of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, set sail for the New World with a company of approximately 
300 people. These were to prepare landing places for the larger groups scheduled 
to make the trip in the following year. Accordingly, settlements were made and 
suitable facilities were erected at Salem and Charlestown to receive the expected 
flood of settlers. With this promising foothold established, the officers of the 
Colony Company (as distinguished from the parent Plymouth Council) determined 
to move their headquarters to the New World. In 1630, Governor Winthrop and 
the other officers, all of whom had been appointed in England, set up the govern- 
ment of the new colony in America. They were accompanied by seventeen 
shiploads of settlers, mostly Puritans, and their possessions. 


To the Puritans, the congregation was an important ecclesiastical unit, though 
not the independent, all-powerful unit that it was for the later Separatists or 
Congregationalists. Since they were determined to direct all their affairs by their 
religious principles, the congregation seemed to be the most acceptable basis upon 
which to build a social organization in the New World. For that reason the 
newly arrived colonists, numbering about 2000 in 1630, were settled as separate 
congregations, each consisting of at least one minister and his adherents. Each 
congregation was assigned a designated geographical area by the Colony officers 
and given some basic directions for laying out their settlement and dividing the 
land. 


These first settlements—Salem, Charlestown, Newton, Watertown, Dor- 
chester, Roxbury, Medford and Weymouth—thus were established under the 
direction and by the authority of the officers of the Bay Company. The several 
congregations, or towns as they came to be called, derived their rights to the lands 
they occupied from the title grants which had been issued to the company by the 
crown. The powers of government they exercised were granted to them through 
similar channels and from the same source. Thus it is clear that the voice of the 
company and the voice of the settlers were not the same and were not heard in 


the same matters. 


In the Massachusetts Bay Colony, therefore, we witness the exemplification 
of the doctrine that the rights and responsibilities to educate, as well as to govern 
in other matters, reside in the state and are delegated to lesser subdivisions, or 
even to individuals, only at the pleasure of the state. Here, then is the basis of 
the authority by which the Massachusetts Bay General Court in 1647 ordered 
each town of fifty families or more to maintain a reading school and each town 
of one hundred families or more to maintain a grammar school.‘ The power to 
legislate in these matters was not derived from the people but from the crown, 
and the General Court, particularly the governor and the Court of Assistants, 
was held to enjoy an authority prior to and higher than that of the towns or the 
people. 


‘The “old deluder” law. 
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The story in Connecticut proceeded along a different line, however, and led 
to a radically different interpretation of the source and location of authority. 
Historians have written that the officers of the Bay Colony apparently had not 
estimated very accurately the extent to which their venture was to succeed. To 
be specific, some of the congregations seem to have been settled on lands too small 
to accomodate their rapid increase in population.° 


The arrival in Newton of the Reverend Thomas Hooker from England in 
1633, with a considerable company of followers, was a case in point. Whether it 
was Newton’s rigid boundaries, lying as it did between Watertown and Charlestown, 
or whether there were other contributing factors, it is clear that some considerable 
uneasiness developed. 


Hooker was a renowned preacher and enjoyed a large following. There is 
also some evidence that he was a man of more liberal disposition in political matters 
than were his predecessors, and that he soon found himself annoyed by the way 
in which the colonial officers exercised authority over the congregations. As one 
who had but recently been exiled from England by the ecclesiastical authorities 
there, he may have felt rather more strongly in this matter than did some of his 
colleagues. [n any event, the Newton congregation, in 1643, petitioned the 
General Court for permission to remove or to enlarge their boundaries. Their 
petition was favorably received and some time later additional lands lying within 
the Bay Colony’s patent were assigned to their use. 


Meanwhile Mr. John Oldham, a freeman of the town of Watertown, and three 
companions journeyed overland to the Connecticut country to trade with the 
Indians and “‘to spy out the land.”’ Upon his return he spread such good reports 
of the Connecticut River valley that in 1634 a company of eight journeyed with 
him to the site of the present town of Wethersfield, Connecticut, where they 
established a settlement.® 


That same year a party of six left Newton to explore the Connecticut River 
by boat. They proceeded up the river until they, too, viewed the inviting valley 
which had captured the fancy of Oldham and his companions. However, the 
valley previously had been claimed by the Dutch though their claim seems not to 
have been supported except by periodic excursions to trade with the Indians. 
But upon hearing of the interest of the English they had hurriedly established a 
weak fort on the west bank of the river at a place known to this day as Dutch 
Point. That their claim was not strongly held is indicated by the fact that a party 
from Plymouth Colony, also interested in the Indian trade, had erected a palisade 
in defiance of the Dutch at the present site of Windsor. The Dutch ultimately 
withdrew, leaving the valley in the hands of the several groups of English settlers. 
These facts are reviewed here to show that title to the Connecticut land was taken 
by these early settlers, not on the authority of a royal grant or patent, but by a 
method prophetic of the later “‘squatters’ rights.” 





In 1635 a party of settlers from Dorchester left their Bay Colony home, with 
the permission of the General Court, and located on lands adjacent to the stockade 
occupied by the Plymouth people.’ A bitter controversy arose but the men from 





5Charles M. Andrews, The River Towns of Connecticut, P. 12, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1889. 
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Dorchester would not respect the claims of the Pilgrim outpost. Since the latter 
were primarily interested in trade rather than in establishing a settlement, they 
finally agreed to sell that portion of the lands which the newcomers had described 
as “the Lord’s Waste’. This transaction left to the representatives of the Ply- 
mouth Colony only their stronghold and a section of land lying to the south. On 
this land they had permitted a small group of adventurers from Newton to settle. 
Unlike the people from Dorchester, the Newtown men were peaceful and humble. 
They did not dispute the claims of the Plymouth people but asked merely for such 
space as could conveniently be spared them. It was their settlement which later 
became known as Hartford. 


The following year witnessed a substantial migration from the Bay Colony 
to the three Connecticut River settlements. By the end of 1636 the major portion 
of the congregation originally settled at Dorchester had moved with their pastor, 
Mr. Warhan,, to join their fellow townsmen on the “‘Lord’s Waste”. This marked 
the establishment of the present town of Windsor. In June, the people of 
Newtown, the first to become restive under the authority of the General Court, 
made a similar journey through the woods to join with their fellow townsmen 
located at the present site of Hartford. At their head was the Reverend Thomas 
Hooker and a Mr. Stone who was the assistant pastor and teacher. Theirs, too, 
was “the bodily transportation of a living church.’ 


In the places these two congregations vacated in Massachusetts, new congre- 
gations ultimately were organized. The settlement by the Watertown adventurers 
was the only one made by individuals rather than by a congregation. They built 
Wethersfield, the third of the original river towns in the Connecticut Colony. 


Though the General Court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony tried to maintain 
control over the three transplanted settlements, their efforts to do so were not 
destined to succeed for two very good reasons. In the first place they had no legal 
title to the land. It is to the credit of the three groups of pioneers in Connecticut 
that they purchased title to their lands from the Indians. Nor was it until some 
years later that an effort was made to secure royal acknowledgement of their 
claims. In the second place the Bay Colony officials could not enforce their 
authority over the migrating people once they were separated from the home 
colony by a considerable expanse of wilderness. In this connection there is ample 
evidence to show that the emigrants left the Bay Colony because they wished to 
escape the General Court’s power to control and dictate.® In the case of the 
Newtown congregation it is not at all clear even that they had permission from 
the General Court to move away. But the General Court did appoint a constable 
to serve the Connecticut plantation and designated eight members of the new 
settlements to act as a provisional government for a term of one year. 


The appointment of but one constable signified that the Bay Colony looked 
upon the new settlements as the equivalent of a single political unit or town.” 
The provisional government, however, almost immediately appointed three con- 
stables of its own—one from each settlement—thereby recognizing each as having 
the status of a town. Furthermore, the provisional government arranged for the 
election by the towns of its own successors, and with that act the last link connecting 
the three settlements with the direct line of authority derived from the crown 


8[bid., P. 25. 
%See Alexander Johnston, Connecticut, pp. 67-69, Buston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903. 
107bid., P. 23 
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was broken. The new government erected in Connecticut was not ordered nor 
even authorized by a ruling sovereign. The authority of that government was 
derived directly from the inhabitants. This clearly marks a revolutionary stage 
in the evolution of American political forms. 


The new central authority which supplanted the provisional government 
consisted of nine “committees”, or deputies, three from each town. Each town 
selected its own deputies and sent them to Hartford where, on May 1, 1637, they 
elected six magistrates and gave them an oath of office.'"! The magistrates and 
the committees meeting jointly constituted a “general court” to exercise both 
legislative and judicial functions. The magistrates, acting for the General Court, 
were looked to more directly to administer the affairs of the colony subject, of 
course, to the approval of the Court as a whole. Though it may appear to have 
been an awkward and poorly defined arrangement, the central authority did exercise 
enough power to wage a successful war against the Pequot Indians and then to 
contest the claims of the Bay Colony to the lands formerly held by these trouble- 
some neighbors. When peace was restored, this temporary arrangement promptly 
was replaced by a more permanent one. 


That the Connecticut settlers consciously were striving to bring about a 
government of, by, and for the people is evident from the accounts of their dis- 
cussions and the resistance they showed to authority imposed from above while 
they resided in the Bay Colony. Professor Johnston described the nature of that 
imposition as follows: 


“The [Massachusetts Bay Colony’s| charter gave to the governor, eight assistants, 
and the freemen, assembled in a single chamber as the ‘great and general court’, the 
power of electing officers and making the laws and ordinances. The dominant class 
of the colony was determined to restrict this general court which the superior numbers 
of the freemen could control, to the functions of a mere electing body, leaving to the 
assistants, what the charter did not give them, the duties of making and enforcing 
laws. The first meeting of the Court of Assistants in Massachusetts made the support 
of the clergy a commonwealth matter; the second assumed control of the admission 
of inhabitants to the towns; and, earlier in 1632, the settlement of town boundaries, 
and the control of town interests, were assumed by the assistants without any authority, 
either from the charter or from the towns. Secular and ecclesiastical influences were 
strong enough to induce the freemen, in 1630, to confirm the usurped powers of the 
Court of Assistants; and this was followed in the next year by the exclusion of all but 
church-members from the ‘liberties of the Commonwealth’, that is, from voting.” 


It has been estimated that these restrictions denied the ballot to five out of 
six of the inhabitants of the Bay Colony even as late as 1676." 


The sentiments of the dominant class were given expression by Governor 
Winthrop of the Bay Colony in a letter to Thomas Hooker. He wrote justifying 
the concentration of power in the hands of the few on the ground that it is unwar- 
rantable and unsafe to refer matters “‘of counsel or judicature” to the body of the 
people, because “the best part is always the least, and of that best part the wiser 
part is always the lesser.” Accordingly the people, or that better part of them, 
(referring specifically to the small group who were both church members and 
freemen) who should be admitted to vote, were to choose the Court of Assistants; 





Ubid., P. 58. 
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but that wiser body (the Court of Assistants) was to make the laws and enforce 
them." 

Hooker would have none of this government by a privileged few. He an- 
swered the governor by writing that, “In matters of greater consequence, which 
concern the common good, a general council, chosen by all, to transact business 
which concerns all, I conceive, under favor, most suitable to rule and most safe 
for relief of the whole’’.* Professor Johnston thought it significant, in connection 
with the establishment of a colonial government in Connecticut, that the three 
towns which ultimately ‘“‘seceded” to Connecticut were precisely those towns 
which had shown greatest resistance to the concentration of authority in the 
Court of Assistants. 


Hooker’s thoroughly democratic inclinations are indicated even more clearly 
by notes taken of a sermon which he preached on May 31, 1638, before an adjourned 
session of the General Court of April, 1638. This is presumed to have been a 
session in which preparations were made for drafting the Fundamental Orders 
adopted by the three river towns as the basis for their colonial government the 
following January.” 

Taking his text from Deuteronomy 1, xiii, he asserted among other things the 
following: 

“T.) That the choice of public magistrates belongs unto the people by God’s own 

allowance. 

III.) They who have the power to appoint officers and magistrates, it is in their 

power, also, to set the bounds and limitations of the power and place unto which they 


call them.’”” 
He went on to say that “. . . the foundation of authority is laid, firstly, in the 
free consent of the people’, and advised that among the uses the people must 
make of their power, are “. . . as God has given us liberty, to take it.’ 


That the question of sovereignty should be made the central theme of a sermon 
before the General Court by the leading preacher in the new settlement in the 
months immediately preceding the adoption of the first constitution, is indicative 
of the extent to which this matter was in the minds of the settlers. The influence 
of Hooker among the people of the three towns gave his views on the issue 
substantial weight. 


Thus it was that on January 14, 1639, “all the free planters convened at 
Hartford, and, on mature deliberation, adopted a constitution of government.” 
In the words of the Preamble, the union was brought about by “. we the 
inhabitants and residents of Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield . . . [who] do 
therefore associate and conjoin ourselves to be as one public state or common- 
wealth.”” The several articles of the new constitution described in some detail 
the number and kinds of officers, the manner of their election, the terms of office, 
the number and time of the regular meetings of the General Court, and the duties 

“Jbid., P. 66-67. 


5 Jbid., P. 70. 
George Leon Walker, Thomas Hooker, P. 124, New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1891. 


17] bid., P. 125. 
187bid., P. 125, Italics in the Original. 
‘Trumbull op. cit., P. 75. 
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and responsibilities of those elected to office. Of special interest, in light of our 
present purpose, was the provision that all officers should be elected and should 
hold office for terms specifically fixed by the constitution. Furthermore, the 
governor might not be elected to office for more than one year out of two. Obvi- 
viously, the Connecticut people were not interested in allowing an automatic 
succession of power to set up a new ruling class. 


Of even greater significance was the unprecedented provision that, should 
the governor and the magistrates neglect or refuse to convene the General Court, 
the freemen, should do so. When such a court has been called, and a majority 
of the freemen, or their delegates, has assembled, they should choose a moderator. 
This organized assembly would then be the general court, “in which said general 
court shall consist the SUPREME POWER OF THE COMMONWEALTH, and 
they only shall have power to make laws or repeal them, to grant levies, to admit free- 
men, to dispose of lands undisposed of, to several towns or persons, and also shall 
have power to ca// other courts, or magistrates, or any other person whatsoever 
into question for any misdemeanor. = 


It would seem to a modern reader that this document affords no evidence of 
doubt existing in the minds of the inhabitants of the three river towns as to the 
source of the authority by which the new commonwealth was to be governed. 
There is no hint of powers derived from or delegated by an antecedent state or 
sovereign. Nor is there evidence that the assembled inhabitants felt any need 
for royal approval of the association they had created. The people believed 
they possessed as a gift from God the necessary power to create their own common- 
wealth. Indeed there is not even a hint of recognition of possible royal title to 
the lands over which the new commonwealth proposed to rule. That the Con- 
necticut Colony did petition the crown for a charter in 1661 was due, not to a 
feeling of inadequacy regarding the validity of their authority, but as a matter of 
political expediency growing out of the rapidly changing situation in England. 
Accordingly Governor Winthrop was delegated to call upon Charles II for the pur- 
pose of securing a royal guarantee of the privileges and rights which the Connecticut 
people already had asserted for themselves. His mission was surprisingly successful 
as indicated by the charter granted to the colony. This, in effect, did little other 
than to give royal sanction to the government already established by the colonists 
and which already was governing by their authority. Later, when the crown 
wished to revoke these liberties, precipitating the well-known Charter Oak incidents 
and the war for independence itself, it was the assertion of the “inalienable rights” 
of the colonists as people, and not as subjects, that marshalled the forces of the 
revolution. 


This survey of events in the New England colonies has point today precisely 
because some educators and political scientists, even in high places, claim for the 
several states an authority to cope with present educational problems that appears 
to be regarded as prior to and even independent of the rights of the people them- 
selves. Such persons are heard to speak of “powers residual with the state,” 
powers presumed to have been delegated, by implication if not in fact, by the 
authors of the federal constitution when they refrained from dealing with the 
responsiblity to educate on the national level. From this position it is then urged 
that the educational authorities of the several states, or even of the federal govern- 
ment, must assert “inherent powers” to act in the present hour of need in the 


20Fundamental Orders” Article X. 
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interests of the “general welfare.” This line of reasoning is, we feel sure, quite 
familiar to each one of us. 

The historical developments reviewed here will, we trust, have shown that 
this manner of thinking is likely to lead us in a return to the ancient doctrine of 
the “supremacy of the state” by which kings asserted authority based, not upon 
the will and consent of the people, but on a divine mandate. Persons who urge 
upon the states a responsibility in matters not specifically spelled out by statute, 
consciously or unconsciously give support to the theory that education is a privilege 
residing with the state and is merely delegated to those who will use it in accordance 
with the wishes of the state. This is a dangerous road, one which leads ultimately 
to the assertion that all powers to govern reside initially and ultimately with the 
central authority as an institution. The historical precedent for this line of 
thinking was found in the delegation of powers by the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
General Court to the several towns or congregations. 


The records also show that the Connecticut Colony deliberately rejected that 
doctrine of inherent powers. Furthermore, it was the Fundamental Orders of 
the Connecticut Colony, and not the Charter of the Bay Colony, that inspired 
and gave direction to subsequent political developments in the colonies. Thus 
students of our political history are wont to say that “democratic government in 
America began at Hartford.” The Federal Constitution, the Northwest Ordinance, 
and the constitutions of the newer states all give evidence of the popular acceptance 
of the principle of government based upon the sovereignty of the people, the 
doctrine so clearly recommended by Thomas Hooker and others in 1638-39. 


This is not to say that the people, operating on the level of the state, are 
forbidden to take action on matters educational. There has been much litigation 
on this point and courts uniformly have ruled that the people may act on edu- 
cational matters on the level of the state. But this raises the question of the 
authority of states in a different dimension from that which has been under review 
here. Indeed, the Commonwealth of Connecticut had not long been established 
before the question of the powers of the several towns as opposed to the colony 
was raised. 

With reference to such disputes and after reviewing the events which saw 
the adoption of the Fundamental Orders, Professor Johnston was led to declare 
in favor of the towns against the powers of the central authority. Observing that 
the Fundamental Orders made no attempt to define the powers of the towns he 
concluded that this was so because the towns “. . . being pre-existent and theoret- 
ically independent bodies, had all powers not granted to the commonwealth.”*! 
Since no mention of education was made in the Fundamental Orders it would 
follow from this position that the central authority had not been granted powers 
to deal with educational matters. 


More recent events and especially certain court decisions have persuaded 
others to take a different view of the matter. Thus Brubacher has written that 
in disputes between local and state authorities in matters educational, “Judicial 
opinion generally rested the independence of school from municipal officials on 
the historic ground that education was and always has been a state rather than 
a local function of government.” 


Johnston op. cit., P. 75. 
John S. Brubacher, 4 History of the Problems of Education, P. 576, New York, McGraw-Hill 
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Thus the right of the state agencies to carry out their legal duties in the face 
of opposition from local units has been upheld quite consistently. But do these 
developments establish a claim that the powers of states are derived from a source 
other than the people themselves? To say that the courts have ruled that action 
by the people on the level of the state must take precedence over action by the 
people of a subdivision of the state is not to assert that the state enjoys rights and 
privileges independent of the people of the state! The primary question to which 
this paper was addressed is: Who and what is the state? From what source are 
the powers of states derived? 


The history of the Connecticut Colony lays a strong foundation for identifying 
the state with the people. Powers not specifically granted to a central authority 
therefore continue to reside with the people. Thus if existing legislation does not 
now enable political units to cope with present needs, the right and the responsi- 
bility to find solutions rests with the people. In any such case, the people may 
choose to act on any level—local, regional, state, or national—on which they deem 
it appropriate to act. If legal authority to act is lacking, they may provide the 
necessary legislation. Similarly, if an established agency exceeds its delegated 
authority, or if some other disposition of those powers is desired, the people may 
rescind or reassign powers previously delegated, and may even rebuke those in 
office for exceeding the authority delegated to them! 


In education as in other matters of common need, the people in a democracy 
are supreme. There is nothing but danger in attempting to justify action—even 
highly desired action—by any political agency on any basis other than the inherent 
and inalienable rights of the people themselves. If this restatement of basic 
philosophy seems trite and obvious, it is reasserted here only because there is 
some evidence that in urging state and federal officials to take unauthorized action 
in the present hour of need we may be in immediate danger of destroying the very 
foundations of our liberty. 
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EDUCATIONAL SHOCKS: 
A PHILOSOPHY 


BY ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


PHILOSOPHY ELUCIDATES OR CLARIFIES BELIEFS, RATHER THAN BEING A PRIMARY 
SOURCE OF BELIEFS. Sometimes this involves placing beliefs in context, or as- 
sembling beliefs. Since alleged evidences are one kind of belief, the clarification 
of these inevitably amounts to an evaluation of beliefs. Hence there is no conflict 
between the opinion that philosophy elucidates beliefs and the more traditional 
opinion that philosophy constructs and criticizes broad theoretical pictures of the 
world. 


Educational issues require philosophical elucidation. Philosophy offers an 
examination of educational policies, whose intelligent defense or helpful revision 
would be impossible without such examination. From the standpoint of pure 
philosophy, education is an area within which general concepts can be tested and 
refined. It should not be surprising, therefore, that an essay on educational shocks 


will lead us far afield. 


At the outset, we may agree with the progressive educators when they re- 
pudiate the so-called devil theory of childhood and youth. Must we then fall 
into the opposite fallacy? If we repudiate the doctrine of Original Sin, and we 
do repudiate it, must we become enamored with the Noble Savage, or must we 
surrender to the hordes of Original Illiteracy? An accurate and far ranging mastery 
of literatures would seem to be a more philosophical ideal for education. To 
achieve this would involve an element of struggle against the prejudices of a 
relative state of illiteracy. 

The writer has been called an enemy of soft pedagogy. Actually he is little 
concerned with the classical warfare between progressive and conservative edu- 
cators. New times bring new issues. There is no question of hard versus soft 
pedagogy, but there remains a question of emancipation from soft tyrannies, no less 
than from hard ones. A certain type of permissive affection will destroy initiative 
and critical thinking just as effectively as will the most brutal suppression. 


One may accept the doctrine of the perfectability of man provided that one 
does not confuse it with the belief that man in his original state, or man as he 
exists today, is almost perfect, or perhaps represents perfection in a mildly disguised 
form. The doctrine of perfectability inspires keen effort when its optimism is 
characterized by honesty. The dishonest or self-deceiving doctrine of near per- 
fection, or of merely inhibited perfection, inspires indifference to serious effort. 
To refuse to expose the more touchy problems will not help in the solution even 
of the easiest ones. 

Shocks are needed in the educational process. That the best teachers are 


the most shocking is by no means a self-evident principle, and it even suggests a 
certain sensationalism which should be repudiated. The stimulus involved in 
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the mere portrayal of problems, however, is in many cases something of a shock. 
What is needed here is a clarification of terms such as the terms “‘liberating’’, and 
“shocking”, not to mention “perfection” and “‘permissive tyranny.” Let us start 
with an attempt to clarify the concept of liberty, and from that point we can pass 
on to the examination of the meaning of liberating shocks. 


Two Meanincs oF LiBerty 

Liberty has been equated with human power over the environment. Perhaps 
Hegel and the Marxists had this equation in mind when they stated that freedom 
is the recognition of necessity. If we disocver that an event of one type always 
and only follows one of another type, then we can produce the former at will, 
provided that the latter can be produced. Similarly, one event can be prevented 
from occuring by preventing the assembling of its necessary context. In these 
cases, probable connections are invloved. Freedom is the exploitation of proba- 
bilities. When Francis Bacon said that knowledge is power, and when he idealized 
the sovereignty of man in the universe, he was thinking of freedom of this type. 


If the uses of technical power always are determined by blind habits or by 
social prejudices, then freedom is an empty thing. Some part of the tyranny of 
physical nature is supplanted by the tyranny of social conventions. A social order 
can be destructuve or anti-evolutionary, while a natural order is at worst neutral, 
and this very neutrality may stimulate local evolution. Man’s power over nature 
in turn needs liberation from man’s own habits and prejudices. William James 
somewhere stated that philosophy always seeks alternatives. John Dewey 
equated the moral life with the deliberative process. Natural selection must 
grow into selection through enlightened decisions. Liberation implies both the 
growth of technical power and the development of critical selective abilities. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL OVER-PROTECTION 

Psychological shocks disrupt the easy flow of habitual action. They oppose 
any tendency to equate Reality with habitual Anticipation. Psychological shocks 
encourage an element of scepticism. This may be immensely liberating, but in 
some cases could be frightening or demoralizing. 


Educators who would shelter and protect the immature from demoralizing 
blows are not criticized here. The issues are far more subtle than that. One 
pertinent consideration is that a real virtue can be uncritically overgeneralized. 
Some educators seem to equate all that is reassuring with the concept of educational 
stimulation. In their wish to avoid demoralizing shocks, they shelter the students 
from the stimulus of serious problems. 


Self-doubts may be smothered by an indiscriminate affection which rewards 
the most banal responses as much as it rewards intelligent ones. Reassuring 
ideas, reassuring practices, and reassuring persons are the holy trinity of the faith 
in psychological protectionism. Our problem is how to defend the very real 
values of reasonable psychological protection while giving something more than 
lip service to the ideal of intellectual liberation. Original ideas are in truth 
disturbing. Excellent personal achievement in truth arouses invidious comparisons. 
Creative persons may not be comfortable to live with. 


Two Types or Scepticism 
The essence of liberating shocks, in contrast to mere truamas, is the unsettling 
of settled regions of experience, or the becoming problematical of meanings and of 
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powers which had seemed self-evident. Liberating shocks awaken the individual 
to the hitherto unsuspected personal importance of certain problems, no less than 
to the fact that something which had been taken for granted has become proble- 
matical. A new sense of the importance of something is complementary to a 
new sense of its problematical character. Liberating shocks reveal alternatives 
which seem related to personal needs. 


Another kind of scepticism is only an instrument of self-protection from 
disturbing thoughts. Doubt can become an excuse for failing to examine issues. 
One can doubt without caring to understand. It is so comforting to the over- 
protected to learn that all opinions and all types of authority can be doubted. 
If this kind of scepticism prevails, then mere habit or momentary convenience 
will determine actual decisions. Truly liberating shocks bring a scepticism which 
seeks the best possible answers, and not the scepticism of indifference to alternatives. 


SHock MeEtTHops IN EDUCATION 


The lecture method is almost of necessity a major one in higher education, 
and only slightly less important in wide areas of the lower curricula. The lecture, 
by sympathetically dramatizing contending theories, or ways of life, or attitudes 
towards issues, may provide the sort of shock to be expected from the Devil’s 
Advocate. The initial inability on the part of the student to decide between 
conflicting positions so successfully dramatized may itself be shocking to him. 
That something may be said for both sides of some issue close to his own concerns 
may be shocking. Sometimes the lecture may suggest shocking, but creative types 
of compromise. Sometimes it may suggest the need for severe struggle against 
error. Neither type of suggestion need be reassuring, or need justify a passive 
scepticism. 


The quiet insistance of scientific data which slowly undermine a dogmatic 
conviction can be shocking, too. Psychological shocks do not always follow from 
suddenly and dramatically presented evidences or points of view. The “build up” 
may be gradual, but the intellectual reconstruction nonetheless shocking. 


Case analysis methods lend life to theoretical issues in medicine, and in social 
science, in education, in psychology, and in many other fields. Cases bring close 
to the decision-making side of student thought that which had seemed to have no 
personal relevance when treated only as a matter of theory or of historical erudition. 
The very diversity of opinions and of attitudes revealed by fellow students in the 
discussion of the case can be shockingly illuminating. The chance to evaluate 
one’s own ideas in contrast to those of others can be no less so. 


Literary and other symbolical representations of the tense ambiguities of 
life may be shocking in this salutary sense, too. Indeed, one cannot prescribe 
any single method for achieving those shocks of awakening which overcome 
indifference and dogmatism simultaneously. In all cases, whatever the method, 
the seemingly trivial is related to the important or even to the momentous, and 
the hitherto strange is brought close to the intimate. Thus both the strange and 
the intimate, the important and the trivial, are reconstructed in relation to each 
other within the experience of the student. 


This kind of teaching in any field is an art whose general character can be 
suggested in this way. Its inspirations remain to a large degree both private and 
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unpredictable. Some combination of extreme tolerance for al] sorts of ideas and 
proposals, with strong critical capacity, seems to be required of the teacher. 


Some educational shocks are a kind of prophylaxis against demoralizing shocks 
in later life. Other educational shocks are a positive preparation to seek oppor- 
tunity even in frustrating situations, or to find in seeming confusion a possible 
source of original insights. They are a preparation to face up to Reality in all its 
aspects. 

The term “Reality” will disturb persons who like to imagine that they are 
really immune to reality. A word must be said here to dispell possible miscon- 
ceptions. The Real is not what we perfectly know, but rather is that toward 
which we direct ourselves, when we become critical of our own opinions. It 
stands over against our experience, neither as an assured threat, nor as an assured 
promise, but rather as something far more problematical. Images of fate are one 
thing. The real future portends something else. Education should be a prepara- 
tion for the real future. This seems paradoxical, since the future is problematical. 
If Reality is a difficult concept, so is the concept of Education. If it is not nonsense 
to speak of a better and a worse in education, then it is not nonsense to speak of 
Reality. The student is most certain that he is involved in Reality when he is 
most sceptical yet least indifferent. Reality is something which the very need to 
question one’s anticipations brings to mind when this need is critically considered. 
The true experimentalism is this sort of experimental realism which, believing 
that what one does not know nevertheless may affect one, never confuses either 
opinion or lack of it with Reality, but finds probability in informed opinions because 
they, and not ignorance, answer to the shocks of it. 


PoitricAL PARALLELS 

George Orwell’s famous little novel, /984, dramatizes the political importance 
of the problem of Reality. It indicates that totalitarian societies substitute an 
official picture of the world for the ideal of exploring Reality. Citizens are sheltered 
from contrary evidences which might stimulate exploration. 


The St. Louis anthropologist, Jules Henry, asserts that creativity survives in 
America only because it is hidden in the crowd. Deviations from the average 
man’s picture of Reality are tolerated because they are scarcely noticed. Democ- 
racy tolerates both the criminals and the genuises which it fails to notice. It 
gives them the same warm affection which it gives everyone else. 


The present writer has claimed that the Smiling Caesar and the Scowling 
Inquisitor defend a system of fictions. It is certain that sensational forms of 
oppositions to collective fictions either will go unheard or will be punished. The 
ideologies of the opposition may be no less dogmatic than are those of the Caesars 
and Inquisitors. The true liberal does not wage a Kulturkampf against any group, 
because he has no implacable images of Reality to oppose to other images. Liberal- 
ism is more concerned with the shocks of evidence, and with the certainty of 
involvement which over-rides fictitious images. 


The best teachers for any zone of experience or sphere of action are the most 
shocking ones within that zone or sphere simply because they are the most effective 
apostles of respect for evidence. Such respect involves the scepticism not of 
indifference, but rather of tentative judgment, and not of easy contentment, but 
rather of a search for what is far more liberating and exciting. 

(Continued on page 238) 

















PRAGMATISM ; 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICA 


BY DONALD ROGERS 


| SUPPOSE THAT SOME OF YOU FELT MY TITLE TO EMBODY A PARADOX. “‘WHAT,” 
YOU MIGHT SAY, “HAS PHILOSOPHY TO DO WITH AMERICA, or any other merely 
time-bound place? If I wish to know about America I’ll go to the historian, the 
sociologist, the economist or the student of literature. I come to philosophy to 
be lifted out of my provincial self, to rise above the limitations of the current scene, 
to escape the ‘circumpressure of caste and set,’ to have the mind fixed, as Plato 
put it, ‘upon true being, with no time to look down upon the affairs of earth 

For the soul is like the eye; when resting upon that on which truth and being shine, 
the soul perceives and understands and is radiant with intelligence, but when 
turned towards the twilight of becoming and perishing, then she has opinion only, 
and goes blinking about, and is first of one opinion and then of another, and seems 
to have no understanding at all.’ “This,’ you say, ‘has the real philosophic 
ring. Give us a place to stand where the eye of the soul can contemplate all things 
under the aspect of eternity, to grasp pure being out of space and time in one 
unchanging eternal embrace.” 


Now I appreciate this point of view. For one reason, it elevates me! I 
appreciate too the crucial role that this conception of philosophy has played in 
preserving philosophy itself and the life of the intellect in dark and troubled times. 
The philosopher has been regarded as a kind of physician of the soul, not quite 
sanctified or divine, but higher than the common clay. I hesitate to undermine 
this high estate, because in the usual conceptions and categories of the mundane, 
philosophers do less well than scientists, engineers and businessmen. The philoso- 
phy I here defend tries to enrich our understanding of the mundane, and show 
that divinity, purity of ideal, beauty and truth have really been resident here all 
the while. 


It troubles me therefore not at all to admit that Pragmatism not only renounces 
any claim to sovereignty over absolutes but is not at all embarassed to be appraised 
within the context of American culture. 


For as Dewey has remarked, “The movement of time has revealed as the 
work of philosophy the old and ever new undertaking of adjusting that body of 
tradition which constitutes the actual mind of man to scientific tendencies and 
political aspirations which are novel and incompatible with received authorities. 
Philosophers are parts of history, caught in its movement; creators perhaps in 
some measure of its future, but also assuredly creatures of its past . . . however it 
may stand with philosophy as a revelation of eternal truths, it is tremendously 
significant as a revelation of the predicaments, protests and aspirations of humanity.” 


This is at least one side of the case, that a// philosophies provide the pages on 
which cultures write their autobiographies. A philosopher is the intellectual 
conscience of a place and time, and abstracts and weaves in conceptual patterns 
the substantival equivalents of the attitudes, evaluations and characteristic 
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responses of a people, reordered by his own genius. Hence, as Plato’s works are a 
portrait of the character of Greek culture, so James and Dewey may be a clue to 
the American venture. 


But this somewhat sociological interpretation of philosophic knowledge has 
already, and perhaps better, been stated by Karl Mannhein, Max Weber and other 
students of the “sociology of knowledge.” It might further be argued that every 
society is in effect a tremendous experiment, carrying out the consequences of a 
cosmic hypothesis. The total success of that culture is the experimental evidence 
for the adequacy of that hypothesis. This is a rather extreme thesis, since social 
situations rarely exhibit either clarity or experimental controls, but if it can be 
shown that Pragmatism is a general statement of the philosophical foundations of 
American culture, then the relative success of the American experiment should 
authenticate Pragmatism at least to those who reject the philosophy of Marx 
on the ground that the society if entails has failed. But the thesis I would rather 
propose is stronger than either of these. It is that the American experiece gave 
peculiar stimulus to the formulation and popularization of a philosophy which, 
although verified so far by the American experience, and explanatory of it, rests 
also on insights of larger and profounder scope, and this justifies the hope that 
although Pragmatism can include and even explain much of the American scene, 
it can offer itself not just for Americans but for Man’s. 


It will not suffice, therefore, to simply protray the temper and incidental 
claims of the pragmatist philosophers and show how compatible this orientation is 
with certain features of American culture, how the culture helped create the philoso- 
phy and the philosophy helped to guide or at least articulate the culture’s destiny. 
I believe that this can be done, and should be done, if only to balance up the 
unsympathetic comparisons that have become so widely known. Will Durant, 
in his deservedly popular Story of Philosophy for example, concludes of James that 
at least the manner of his thinking “was specifically American. The American 
lust for movement and acquisition fills the sails of his style and thought, and gives 
them a bouyant and almost aerial motility. It has been called a philosophy for 
philistines, and indeed there is something that smacks of salesmanship in it; 
James talks of God as of an article to be sold to a materialistically-minded consumer 
by every device of optimistic advertising; and he counsels us to believe as if he 
were recommending long-term investments, with high dividends, in which there 
was nothing to lose and all the other world to win. It was young America’s defense- 
reaction against European metaphysics and European science.” 


There are such superficial resemblances, but it is not these trivial externals 
that make Pragmatism the philosophy of America. When Bertrand Russell in a 
similar vein aligned Pragmatism with some of the more unfortuante aspects of 
American industry and commerce he was sufficiently answered by Dewey’s sug- 
gestion that this was as irrelevant as to explain the French preference for meta- 
physical dualism on the grounds of an alleged Gallic disposition to keep a mistress 
in addition to a wife. 


In order to reach a profounder level for appraisal of the relevance of Prag- 
matism to the American experience, I must essay an outline of the essentials of 
the Pragmatist’s argument. ‘This is not easy. James’ work nicely fills a two-foot 
shelf, and it requires ninety printed pages to record Dewey’s bibliography. In 
addition, the philosophy often appears as a series of attacks on an extended front 
rather than a defense in depth governed by a strategic plan. 
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One could, for example, follow Dewey’s characteristic construction of Prag- 
matism from a running critique of all the alternatives of the course of Western 
thought. One could show how traditional philosophy, religion, political theory 
and moral absolutes were results of a quest for ideal certainty, this quest itself a 
reflection of men’s failure to control and enrich the concrete materials of life. 
Absolutes provide an escape from despair to the comfortable security of ideal and 
conservative conceptions. 


One could also follow Dewey’s characteristic defense of Pragmatism as the 
extension to all of life of the admittedly successful general method of science. 
It would certainly seem reasonable to adopt as the key to a reconstruction of 
philosophy the method of the only intellectual enterprise in history which achieves 
agreement in knowledge and power in action. 


Or, pursuing a special feature of the scientific method, one might undertake 
a strictly empirical exposition of Pragmatism by pursuing the implications of the 
positivistic theory of meaning. If, as the contemporary currents of thought in 
the interpretation of science seem clearly to suggest, we can scientifically mean 
only the behavioural or operational consequences of our constructs and hypotheses, 
and if, consequently, metaphysical interpretation of the alleged objects of thought 
is forever empty of meaning and evasive of tests, we are then forced, it might be 
argued, into a thoroughgoing Pragmatic point of view. This defense was central 
in the formulations of both James and Dewey. 


Or, finally, one could follow the biography of William James and show how his 
progress, if I may say so, from biology through psychology to a Pragmatic philosophy 
was a biographical analogue of the processes of reflection that must follow taking 
a biological and psychological point of view seriously. If we try to understand 
the intellectual life with the tools of biology rather than those of a static logic, we 
will conclude that thought is a form of living action rather than a revelation of 
eternal being. This conclusion is at the center of the Pragmatist’s vision. 


I think, however, that a stronger case can be made if we look upon Prag- 
matism as a systematic position. It did not emerge as a system nor must it be 
defended as a system. The first alternative would be unnatural and the second 
would be unpragmatic. Nevertheless, an exposure of the structure of the phi- 
losophy will show that it is not merely an echo of peculiarly American phenomena, 
and the logic of the system will enable us to follow its implications for the American 
scene. The expositions of James or Dewey or other major figures explore various 
frames of reference. The ten-point interpretation following is simply a suggested 
systematic statement. 


1. Pragmatism begins with the postulate of naturalism, that all experience 
is at least an organic whole, not a hierarchy of kinds of being or a stage for the 
playing out of a cosmic drama whose author is by definition outside and inacces- 
sible. This is a postulate. It is not argued. It is in effect a proposal or an 
invitation to explore the consequences of a frame of interpretation. It is arbitrary 
at the beginning and perhaps at the end, but the Pragmatist contends that this 
postulate provides a framework sufficiently rich to enlighten all the rest of our 
experience; hence the more complex alternatives are superfluous although equally 
possible because equally arbitrary. This is the function of postulation. We 
cannot philosophize in a vacuum. Some beginning must be made. 
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2. Now there have been naturalisms before, but with a critical difference. 
This naturalism has Darwin. The Darwinian theory of biological evolution 
enriched philosophy in at least three respects. It made the naturalistic hypothesis 
scientifically respectable. This, of course, is not conclusive, for scientific accounta- 
bility is not a requisite of philosophy. But man had always seemed, to men, at 
least, so special that earlier naturalisms seemed to leave him out. After Darwin, 
one could think of man in naturalistic terms without denying his superior place 
on the evolutionary scale. Secondly, this serious and rich naturalising of man 
entailed a biological conception of thought. Mind must be explained in evolu- 
tionary terms, as a form of interested action whose initiation and results must be 
appraised with respect to the adaptive and creative interests of the organism. 
Consequently, the evolutionary point of view enjoins a genetic and functional 
account of concepts, hypotheses and laws, rather than a systematic. Ideas are 
tools in the service of purposes and needs, rather than revelations of antecedent 


eternal states of being. 


3. The exploration of the psychological and biological role of thought is, 
of course, the central achievement of William James. Several critics, Santayana 
among them, have pointed out that the Psychology of James is not only his greatest 
work but that all of his other doctrines were implicit there. I would suggest that 
not only James’s psychology but amy psychology entails the main features of the 


pragmatic philosophy. 


James argues, to put it too briefly, that all experience is interested and inter- 
pretive. ‘We have no organ of apprehension of objective nature’”—no way of 
even glimpsing “the unimaginable insipidity of its virgin state.” Our concepts, 
too, are instruments of selection and interpretation in the service of the whole 
man. The chains of argument in which we organize our practical abstractions 
from experience are devices of convenience measured by their power. There are 
no data; nothing is given, all is taken. Awareness itself is a functional junction 
of parts of experience, a luminous point of reaction in the interests of the organism, 
not a static mirroring of an objectively given world. 


4. This conception of mind when generalized, of course, leads to what Dewey 
called instrumentalism. All the materials and structure of our thought are of the 
same kind, a rich and inexhaustible source of instruments for effective action, 
instruments chosen and devised for their prospective usefulness, ultimately to be 
judged by their success in use. 


5. Whereas Dewey’s attention was very largely on the shared experience of 
the social context, often so desperately in need of concrete intelligence and the 
application of our intellectual powers not to the “‘problems of philosophers but to 
the problems of men,” James developed more richly, as it seems to me, the prag- 
matic implications of this principle. For James argued that if a naturalized 
psychology undermines our confidence in the rational and representative truth of 
our speculations and theories, and if in fact, according to the pragmatic method 
of making our meanings clear, an idea means only the sum of all the particular 
differences in experience that acting on the basis of that idea would produce, then, 
clearly, by the ¢ruth of an idea we can mean only the differences in experience 
between true and false ideas. When we ask what truth means, we can only answer, 
“Truth is what it is known as. . . True ideas are those that we can assimilate, 
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validate, corroborate and verify. False ideas are those that we cannot. . . True 
ideas are those that perform a marriage function between experiences . . . that 
lead successfully. . . Truth is a species of good and not a category distinct from 
good and coordinate with it.” James tends in such formulation to overlook, as 
critics were quick to point out, an obvious distinction between the consequences 
logically implied by hypotheses and other consequences which are de facto results 
of delieving the hypothesis. The distinction is important, but if it is granted that 
the selection of the data, the concepts and the very theoretical framework of the 
hypothesis were themselves selected in the service of human interests, then the 
logical consequences become simply a special instance of instrumental meaning 
and not the essentia/ meaning. 


6. This leads us to Humanism, the view that all our sciences, theologies and 
philosophies, in detail and on the whole, are essentially human constructions rather 
than discoveries, that they reflect needs and passions and interested action rather 
than a state of being which we passively come upon. “We break the flux of sensible 
reality into things at our will,” James writes. ‘We create the subjects of our 
true as well as our false propositions. We create the predicates also. Many of 
the predicates of things express only the relations of the things to us and to our 
feelings. . . . You can’t weed out the human contribution. Our nouns and our 
adjectives are all humanized heirlooms, and in the theories we build them into, 
the inner order and arrangement is wholly dictated by human considerations, 
intellectual consistency being one of them. Mathematics and logic themselves 
are fermenting with human rearrangements; physics, astronomy and _ biology 
follow massive cues of preference. . . . Although the stubborn fact remains that 
there is a sensible flux, what is true of it seems from first to last to be largely a 
matter of our own creation.” 


7. At this point Pragmatism divides, not I think in disagreement but in 
extreme difference of attention and interest. Dewey continues the methodical 
elaboration of the implications of these doctrines in politics, science, social change, 
law and education; forging thereby a comprehensive philosophy and method of 
social action. With attention on those features of human experience most easily 
shared and most subject to public verification and control, he provided a pragmatic 
foundation for the essentials of a democratic reconstruction of society. The 
consistency of the result appears most clearly in his tetrarchic defense of freedom: 
(1) that science generalized is simply the use of effective experimental intelligence, 
(2) that education is the experimental reconstruction and enriching of experience 
in order that finer consummations may more reliably be achieved, (3) that democ- 
racy is the institutionalizing of free inquiry and the shared testing of hypotheses 
of social change, and (4) that religion is one of the ways of celebrating and enriching 
shared values. Restrict science and action fails; constrict democracy, and religion, 
education and science become either hollow or mere defenses of the status quo. 
Let education become but a transmitter of ancient lore and the reservoir of science, 
and democracy and religion will be dry. The free movement of intelligence and 
vision, freely proposing and freely testing ideas in the varied laboratories of life, 
is the very metabolism of social man. 


8. James would have agreed with these implications and applications of the 
pragmatic argument, and some he anticipated or shared. But Dewey was thinking 
his way into the America of power, production, action, organization. He reflected 
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the need of instrumental intelligence on the Vermont farm, the Western frontier, 
the industrial aggregates and the problems of a culture almost exploding with 
change, and growth, and a multiple cultural inheritance. James was fascinated 
with the burgeoning of European and especially New England culture. His was 
the philosophic rationalization of New England Romanticism, rather than that 
of the tamers of the wilderness or the masters of the machine. It was the rich 
diversity of experience of individuals, that fascinated him—the diversity so sym- 
pathetically portrayed in his Varieties of Religious Experience, for example. The 
richness of other philosophies so moved him that he sometimes could expound 
them more convincingly than he did his own. And since even the eccentric, the 
downright crackpot, enriched the world, James’s generous soul was unwilling to 
rule ¢heir truth out of order. 


The Humanistic implication of Pragmatism was ready to hand. If in fact 
our philosophies and sciences, our theologies and logics, if every instrument of 
thought from the most particular to our cosmic frames, are shot through with 
human interests, if “the trail of the human serpent is over everything” and “all 
our theories are monuments to unknown gods,” if our data are selected, and our 
frameworks constructed and the future in which we will play a part yet in the 
making, then our larger beliefs rest very largely on the whole fact of our tempera- 
ments, our history and our needs—and these differ. 


For, ““A man’s vision is the great fact about him. Who cares for Carlyle’s 
reasons, or Schopenhauer’s, or Spencer’s? A philosophy is the expression of a 
man’s intimate character, and all definitions of the universe are but the deliberately 
adopted reactions of human characters upon it. . . . If we take the whole history 
of philosophy, the systems reduce themselves to a few main types which, under 
all the technical verbiage in which the ingenious intellect of man envelops them, are 
just so many visions, modes of feeling the whole push, and seeing the whole drift 
of life, forced on one by one’s total character and experience, and on the whole 
preferred—there is no other truthful word—as one’s best working attitude. 
What is eminently satisfactory for a Rocky mountain tough will be quite otherwise 


for a valetudinarian poet.” 


The result, of course, is an epistemological pluralism. There is no place to 
stand from which one can make absolute judgments regarding the relative merit 
of the varied and even conflicting philosophies resulting from the disparate visions 
of individual men seeing whatever universe there may be from different perspec- 
tives. Such a description of belief in this open-ended fashion led Santayana to 
suggest that James was essentially an agnostic. ‘James didn’t really believe, he 
simply believed in the right of believing that you might be right if you believed.” 
But the Pragmatist must answer that although for him belief cannot be absolute, 
it can be whole-hearted. Now this is not to say that all personal visions are of 
equal merit and that there is no distinction to be made between the interpretation 
of experience of, say, a philosopher and that of a hebephrenic schizophrenic. For 
comprehensiveness of implication, fidelity to shared experience, workable consis- 
tency of formulation, surely give the philosopher the upper hand. But these 
advantages are decisive only on the condition that other things are equal, and they 
may very well not be. Perhaps intellectuals are quite blind to some essential 
note of experience that the schizoid personality is tuned in on—it may be that 
experience and its cosmic context is itself schizoid. I’ve often suspected it. 
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9. The consequences of such a generous epistemology are revolutionary, i in 
both philosophy and the democratic venture. ‘The traditional notion of a single 
truth, somehow the possession in principle of disciplined reason, has had, it seems 
to me, an experimental test lasting twenty-five hundred years. I grant that it is 
possible that thousands and thousands of first-rate intellects might somehow have 
missed such an accessible truth, but such consistent failure in any other experi- 
mental situation would lead us to question at least the truth and possibly the 
significance of the hypothesis. Since, further, the Pragmatist contends that it is 
not possible to specify even in principle the marks of the formulation that might 
be accepted as an answer to the quest for an ultimate truth, the notion of such a 
truth becomes experimentally meaningless. 


The instrumental theory of mind and the humanistic theory of the nature and 
meaning and test of philosophic truth that it entails thus at least explains the 
perennial failure of philosophers to achieve agreement. This result, however, 
does not distress the Pragmatist, at least the Jamesian Pragmatist. For from his 
point of view, the endless controversies among proponents of incompatible or at 
least differing world-views is not a loss but a positive enriching of the intellectual 
life. The Pragmatist does not merely fo/erate those who differ, but encourages 
and cherishes them. Since the world appears so to them, their view has at least 
that much truth. How much more depends upon how successfully the other’s 
view relates the many other foci and facets of other men’s experienced worlds. If 
this view therefore, provides an epistemological justification of the American Bill 
of Rights by legitimating diversity, it correlatively justifies these rights by pro- 
hibiting intrusion of any one on any other. The advantage of humanism, in 
other words, is that it explains the persistance of disagreement and legitimates it. 
This almost suggests a paraphrase of a quite Pragmatic Chinese proverb; if dis- 
agreement is inevitable, relax and enjoy it. But more important for our present 
concern, it makes the tolerance of diversity of fundamental opinion that is built 
into our democratic institutions not just a tactical comprise resulting from a de 
facto failure to agree—if that were so, the Bill of Rights would fall as soon as some 
opinion achieves a majority—but provides a rationale which entails such diversity 
and gives us ground to appreciate it. 


As a good empiricist, and surely ¢hat is part of the American temper, James 
is willing to go further and at least entertain the hypothesis that since the world 
we know reveals no single metaphysical system, it may very well be that the 
so-called universe is really a pluriverse. Epistemological pluralism and meta- 
physical pluralism are clearly different faces (and perhaps not so very different) 
of the same coin. But I would suggest that the contrary view, that the cosmos 
is somehow a “block universe,” existing antecedently complete and rationally 
one already, is a reflection of a dominant Western tradition that is, in a way, 
peculiarly un-American, if that phrase still has any meaning. For the notion 
that there is a single truth, and a single truth of a single and logically-structured 
universe, is for the Pragmatist the philosophic counterpart of the exaggerated 
social prestige of the classes that control the symbols of society, the priest, the 
philosopher, the medicine man. The exaggerated deference paid the college 
professor in Europe, for example, much as it might appeal to the American educator, 
with his lower-class status, reveals the extent to which in the older tradition the 
master of verbosity is able to impose the technique of his craft upon the beliefs 
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of men. In a society where the articulator of experience is placed above the ex- 
periencer, it will naturally follow that the ultimately real will be held to have 
a character consonant with the conditions of articulation; namely, logical, or, at 
least, grammatical coherence, and a degree of unity appropriate to consecutive 
exposition and explanation. Thus the theoretician in older cultures defined 
reality according to the requisites of his trade, and this the Pragmatist, like a 
good American, resists. The contemporary disdain of the “egghead,” though it 
reflects many accidents of economic status and the like, is not altogether to be 
despised. Other types of experience, and the classes consigned by their ability or 
limitations to such experience, are, in America, having their say. This, too, will 
contribute to the total truth. 


10. One last consequence of the Pragmatic philosophy which, like all the 
others, needs much more development to be in the least convincing or even clear, 
is its radical empiricism. I shall not argue the point but only indicate that Prag- 
matism, in freeing the philosopher from the preconception of a rationally unified 
and articulable world-view, has finally freed him to attend honestly to the character 
of his own experience. Most so-called empiricists have really been rationalists 
imposing the structure of their logical interpretations upon the richness of the 
given. Pragmatism, like Zen Buddhism, reverses this order and insists that logical 
and verbal formulations accomodate themselves to the order and requirements of 
experience. This accommodation is always incomplete and partial, if not actually 
false, for “the richness of experience can nevér be encompassed by the poverty of 
our conceptual apparatus.” But when one sets aside his verbal and intellectual- 
istic preconceptions, and submits himself to the flow of experience as it appears, 
one sees “that the connections of experienced events are as much given as the 
events themselves;” that all the cuts and interpretations we make in experience 
are in the interests of practice, and that experience has a way of “boiling over” 
and over-riding our ideal conceptions. When once one has become this kind of 
radical empiricist, one sees that change, real change, not mere rearrangement or 
recombination, is as immediately given as the rest. If this character in experience 
is found—I say “found” not proved—one is for the first time able to accept a 
feature of Pragmatism which places it still further in opposition to the great 
tradition; namely, it now becomes possible to believe in real chance and change, 
the doctrine that Pierce calls ‘““T'ychism”’ If real change is possible, not only 
does time for the first time in the history of Western thought become a dimenison 
of the metaphysically real, but for the first time is there a philosophical warrant 
for the social optimism so characteristic of the American scene. The Pragmatists, 
of course, have many doctrines in common with the popular existentialists, but 
not only the freedom and prosperity of America but the insistence upon real 
temporal change as a characterisitc of the ultimately real forced one scholar to 
speak of James as an optimistic existentialist, in contrast to the rather dismal 
existentialists of the Rhine, the Seine and the Hudson. Perhaps we should speak 
of James as the existentialist of the Charles River, but this is too provincial a 
designation for such a great soul. 


This entails in Pragmatism a philosophical and specifically metaphysical 
justification of the fundamental optimism of the American scene, what James 
called “‘Meliorism,” i.e., the view that human beings were not controlled by destiny, 
or logic or history or institutions, but could have a positive and creative hand in 
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their own improvement—that the very universe requires our intelligent cooperation 
for its own fulfillment. 


Now more specifically, and finally, consider with me some further character- 
istics of American culture. I shall not essay a portrait of the American scene; 
it is too diverse and even contradictory for anything like a philosophical sketch. 
But perhaps these remarks will suggest further reflections. 


Many statements of the essence of the democratic venture have been proposed. 
The simplest, and yet one of the most nearly adequate that I can conceive, is this. 
A democracy is a society which explicitly legitimates ultimate diversity of opinion, 
but (and here is the paradox of democracy) also institutionalizes the media for the 
shared solution of common problems. We are far from the satisfactory fulfillment 
of either of these goals. But although we’ve failed to solve our common problems, 
one can at least envisage the day when the remaining problems will have their 
loci in individual belief and action rather than in the frustrating conditions of the 
economy or of nature. And although as our institutions increase in size and the 
tensions and fears of apparent crisis grow, the individual or the “‘non-organizational 
Man” will find expression of his belief perhaps more difficult, we are becoming 
increasingly sensitive to his call for help. 


It is doubtful whether either of these components can any longer find support 
in the two major theoretical traditions that were operative in the founding of our 
culture; the rationalism of the Enlightment and the metaphysics of Protestantism. 
The latter is so often forgotten, even by Protestants, and sincere, informed, and 
self-conscious Protestants are so likely to be, or are now, in such a minority. But 
the rationalism of the Enlightenment has been played out. A Jefferson who 
justified the enfranchisement of the common man on the ground that with freedom, 
responsibility, property and education he would become less common, since his 
natural pure reason would shine through and raise him to the stature of a statesman 
—Jefferson would have been disillusioned by the result, and his metaphysics and 
epistemology would have been turned instead to the support of the social philosophy 
which is and has been their proper consequence for many centuries; namely, the 
Platonic Republic, which looks to many students like a totalitarian state. 


But out of Pragmatism, both dimensions of the democratic venture are 
justified. As Dewey drew the Pragmatic consequences in defense of the method 
of common action, both justifying and making effective the machinery of democ- 
racy, James out of the same foundation provided a philosophic defense of the 
minority view. How much the diversity of belief and policy i is a part of the Ameri- 
can tradition was revealed by a review of two books in the New York Times 
recently. The books were composed of brief accounts of some of the real indi- 
viduals, reformers, eccentrics, utopians, of 19th Century America. The books 
were entitled, “The Lunatic Fringe” and “The Square Pegs”; but significantly, 
the number of such individuals is so great that although each book dealt with many 
cases, there was only one instance of duplication. 


Santayana regards Pragmatism as in large part simply a rationalization of 
Protestant America, and although much of the metaphysics and epistemology of 
Protestantism is diluted or dead, as a result of both indifference and the institution- 
alizing of belief, there is a residual truth in Santayana’s claim. For however it 
may be with the meaningfulness, testability or ultimate truth of the various 
Protestant doctrines, built into the Protestant revolt was the insistence that men 
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make their own terms with the divine, “Each man his own priest.” This rejection 
in principle, if not in historical fact, of the right of either antiquity, institutions or 
logic to veto a man’s interpretative reaction to his whole experience, finds a com- 
prehensive justification or at least articulation in Pragmatic doctrine. To the 
extent that America is yet a Protestant culture in any significant sense of the phrase, 
it may be that Pragmatism preserves the spirit of that movement while accomo- 
dating it to a wider and perhaps more critical appraisal of the world that experience 
reveals. 


To some observers, a distinctive feature of American thought and action is 
its indifference to the past and its preoccupation with the future. This is not 
only the case in our excessive postponement of life to the next week-end, retirement 
or the hereafter, but in our relative indifference to the claims of the past as such. 
America includes de facto conservatives, of course, but the defense of policy on the 
grounds of conformity to precedent is unusual enough to be noticeable. This 
is especially true in our interpretation of freedom and law, an interpretation 
largely sparked by the partial Pragmatist, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 
of the United States Supreme Court. “Our constitution is an experiment,” 
Holmes wrote, “‘as all life is an experiment. Every year, if not every day, we have 
to wager our salvation upon some prophesy based upon imperfect knowledge. 
While that experiment is part of our system, I think we should be eternally vigilant 
against any attempts to check the expression of opinion that we loathe and believe 
to be fraught with death.” And in another place, “The life of the law has not 
been logic, it has been experience. The felt necessities of the times, the prevalent 
moral and political theories, intuitions of public policy, avowed or unconscious, 
even the prejudices which judges share with their fellow men have had a good deal 
more to do than the syllogism in determing the rules by which men should be 
governed.” 


The insistence of the Pragmatist that the workability or truth of an idea is 
essentially prospective, involving a prediction rather than a comparison with 
either the past of the antiquarian or the eternal present of the rationalist is the 
feature of Pragmatism most striking to some Europeans. This is not just a result, 
as unkind critics would put it, of our Aaving no past, but rather that in our experi- 
ence of the frontier and the successful adaptation of a continent to our purposes 
we were daily reminded that we had a future. The absence of tradition, castes 
and time-sanctified techniques allowed and even forced us to reach into the future 
for our guides. The success of such reachings has made us quite at home in the 
prospective mode of action and thought. Pragmatism does not simply imitate 
or accommodate this feature of the American experience, but metaphysically and 
epistemologically explains as well as justifies the accomplished fact. When Royce 
parodied this feature of Pragmatism by saying that the Pragmatist in a court of 
law would have to swear to “tell the expedient, the whole expedient and nothing 
but the expedient, so help me future experience,’ he was formulating not what 
Americans believe but the rationale required to justify the way they act. 


These samples from American culture, representative samples, I believe, from 
a rich array of other characteristics of our heritage and experience, will have 
indicated, I hope, something of the way in which I would relate cultures and phi- 
losophies in the concrete. Let me add a final word to clarify my thesis, granting 


all the while that I have only suggested rather than established it. 
(Continued on page 222) 

















EDUCATION AS THE 
AGGRESSION OF MIND 


M. L. STORY 


THE BELLICOSITY OF HUMAN NATURE IS ALWAYS OUR SUPREME PHILOSOPHIC 
CHALLENGE. If we agree with William James that “man is simply the most 
formidable of all beasts of prey” and that “‘a millennium of peace would not breed 
the fighting disposition out of our bone and marrow,” how are we to maintain any 
positive hope for survival and progress? Certainly not by a blind and dogged 
determination to view ourselves as having some different cast. It would seem that 
all potential solutions must begin with a frank acceptance of this element of pug- 
nacity. Education, long conceived as an effort to suppress or eliminate this 
inscrutable force, must ultimately become a forthright redirection of latent 
belligerence. We cannot but search for more logical adaptations to our built-in 
hostilities than harshly futile castigations and agonizing concepts of sin and 
depravity. 

Our best hope lies in an aggressive employment of intelligence. Education 
can thus be conceived as a deliberate transfer or shift from physical to mental 
force. We must battle, with brazen irreverence, against aspects of our culture 
that are traditionally regarded as sacred to education. We have been slowly 
stumbling toward the idea of actually trusting a freed intelligence, but the presently 
cynical regression constitutes our greatest historical defection from this goal. 


Education is a continual aggression of mind not only against outworn insti- 
tutions but especially against that traditionally dignitized idealism which has been 
a false escape-hatch from our ever-present animal crudities. Since the time of 
Plato we have condoned and glorified an unconscious animalism in the form of a 
squeamish repulsion against the nonesthetic. Traditional education has so liter- 
ally perpetuated this deification of a projected physical “taste” that it has become 
the root of a thousand intolerances, taking such typical forms as theories of aris- 
tocracy, “master races,”’ and religiously redeemed souls. The outright opposition 
of intelligence to conventional esthetics is becoming increasingly clear. Our 
strange educational attempts to correlate this squeamish longing for purity, beauty, 
or symmetry with a growing rationality have been a direct application and result 
of the ruinous pursuit of “idealism.”” The educated man of the past has been the 
fastidious “man of taste” harboring as the essence of his delicately cultured per- 
sonality a hatred-potentiality which only an extraordinary cultivation could 
create. 


Democracy is the inchoate recognition of the falsity of this idealist principle. 
We have strangely deplored our lack of “artistic” culture instead of recognizing 
the potential miracle of a gradual weeding out of that species of sensuality-worship 
which, instead of producing for us an epitomizing Proust or Gide, } s allowed us 
to maintain and increase an hereditary strength which still thwarts the predicted 
decadence of our culture. It has been, in fact, this denial of the shallow culture- 
concept of traditional education which apparently has saved us thus far from a 
gourmet-gourmond-homosexual-poetic futility of purpose. Yet is has been more 
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certainly our Puritan heritage rather than our deliberate educational objective 
which has determined this direction. The clear intellectual insight of this religious, 
devil-as-animal principle is not the least important factor in the shaping of a less 
sensuous culture, even though it was weirdly based on a heartless and illogical 
mythology. We may be thankful for that peculiar collection of rigid cynics who 
came in the beginning to our shores, obsessively aware, as were few others in the 
world, that man’s bestiality was to be squelched rather than glorified. A mere 
dislodgement of their wrathful-God symbol is not a sufficient refutation of their 
empirical wisdom. They sought only a strong and suitable logic for condemning 
those same apparencies which we and all men observe in the comfortable and 
cultivated accession of animal selfishness in human institutions. 


We have sought to integrate intelligence with nature when its whole effective 
employment has been in opposition to nature. Pierce, James, and Dewey recog- 
nized this in their fundamental agreement upon a definition of truth as demonstrable 
“effect.” Yet this epochal insight was so strongly predisposed by their common 
allegiance to science-as-a-substitute-theology that it could culminate only in a 
weak Deweyan conception of natural “growth.” If intelligence has “effect” its 
consequent externality to a regulated mature is certain to pose the greatest argu- 
ment either for the divine or for the weakly specious “‘organic.’’ Thus the paradox 
of the “‘automatic control” analogy returns. According to pragmatism, we have 
an ostensible, adapting control of nature through intelligence, but somehow 
nature in turn provides a “feedback” control over this intelligence. Thus the 
feedback becomes merely the substitute deity or ruling principle of a dynamic 
rather than a divinely governed universe. This substitute “mythology of mech- 
anism” certainly has no more logic, and less beauty, than the Christian parable 
and its related parallels among the religions of the world. 


The point is that we are searching neither for logic nor beauty when we view 
dispassionately and without ideals the universal human awareness of mystery which 
inescapably proves the existence of an answer-seeking intelligence. Intelligence 
is the human potentiality which strives to grasp and to explain all nature, and 
education is the continual search for new patterns of explanation. Each, by its 
very definition, transcends any prior fixations or regulations of control. Thus 
any conceivable pattern for explaining the ends of human existence is of necessity 
a deliberately chosen one and not some eye-opening revelation which magically 
dispels both mystery and intelligence from the universe. 


Our unconscious educational aim has been to establish an awe of intelligence 
rather than a utilization of it. Instead of spending a few moments in school 
tolerantly laughing at the naive aspects of history we spend years dignitizing its 
details and thereby insuring not only a stultifying retardation but the engrained 
propensity for an inevitable throwback in every generation to the warlike crudities 
of our primitive past. Our patterns of education have been the great deliberate 
impedances, rather than the easy sloughing off of a ludicrous past. We laugh at 
the experiences and “sayings” of our own childhood while literally worshipping 
the same ancestral simplicities of our racial infancy. 


The false imposition of a world-conceived orderliness upon intelligence leads 
always to a fixed formula. We have been insufficiently aware of the self-contra- 
dicting aspects of such an imposition and its resultant formulas which shift and 
vary among peoples from age to age as the inherent roots of discord and chaos. 
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And yet that “reconstructionist’”’ view which seeks only to project some consciously 
agreed upon formula into the future suffers even more from an implicit fixation 
complex in its deliberate hope for a predictive vice-grip upon coming generations. 
Education is not a perpetuation but a rejection. Whatever our inchoate hopes, 
they rest upon a faith in the potentiality of each generation to become more clearly 
and universally rational. Education must encourage and insure this plainly 
existing potential instead of blocking it with every conceivable obstacle. 


There is, of course, no other nonmystical hope but the free education or exer- 
cise of a completely freed intelligence. Our error has been to separate intelligence 
from mysticism and thus to bound it falsely with prosaic limitations. Yet nothing 
is more certain than the absolutely confirmed but unforeseeable potentiality of 
human intelligence. As surely as mysticism relates to the unfathomable and the 
transcendent it literally describes the mind of man and its inevitable future 
advances. We stand today seemingly thwarted by a lack of control over the 
inevitable controlling element. There is an impending certainty of tragedy if we 
do not accept and assure its complete ascendence. Our dominant faith must 
inevitably shift from the mythologically predictive constructs of traditional religion 
and the dream-mystery formulations of idealism to an abject acceptance of this 
unknown direction. Our constant weak regression which takes refuge in the 
assertion that man is essentially a religious creature is our best avenue for the 
exercise of a continued probing into the mysteries of the universe. Man must 
inevitably go all out to discover new faiths instead of new weapons. Ours is not 
a choice between historical faith and modern despair. Our hard challenge is a 
recognition of the empty faiths of a despairing history. The thankful realization 
that our animal aggressiveness can fortify this renewed search as easily as it can 
defend ignorance and selfish partisanship is the pure and unmistakable note of 
optimism deriving from our given condition. Let us not weigh too obsessively 
the hieroglyphic values of our crude past and theréby ignore our own opportunity 
to find a true greatness in the universe. 


It is most important to see that our alleged animalism is not conceived as an 
analogue, which is, of course, the theory of naturalism. It is simply considered 
as a prima facie actuality. We have worried endlessly about its control and more 
recently about its integration. Our reluctance to return to an outright dualism 
has brought us emptily to a pacification-adjustment philosophy in which mind 
becomes subordinate to, or synonymous with, a balance-seeking comfort or an 
acceptance of the fixed limitations of the current environment. Education cannot 
be the outright acceptance of anything. We can no more hope to “adjust” our 
animalism to a steadily quiescent passivity then to exercise it by primitive rituals. 
It is rather the active force with which a conscious intelligence seeks forever to make 
an alliance. Education is the sole agency for identifying the striving, clawing, 
surging vitality of this intrinsic physicality with the free purposes of an improving 
rationality. Education is thus the painful break-with-the-past and break-with- 
nature experience which every individual must undergo as the veritable price of 
intelligence. It is the harnessing of man’s self-sacrificial instincts to a striving 
rebellion against the prior limitations of his kind. 


Education must become an inherent rebellion against the final acceptance of 
any prior thought. We have sought through traditional education to draw 
extended comfort from the great “solutions” of the past without clearly recognizing 
that they were merely easements of the stresses of their own time. We have 
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whiled away millions of precious educational hours with this backward orientation 
searching witlessly for the merest grains of modernity in the esteemed thought of 
the past. We have been inordinately slow to recognize that the very heroism of 
our esteemed thinkers was made possible largely by the relative stupidity of their 
times and that the magnitude of their achievements all too seldom transcends 
this relativity. Whether we venerate Aristotle or Chaucer, we are engaged too 
often in a comfortable role-playing regression to their own prior times, and although 
we exult gleefully over each discovered insight which seems miraculously universal 
this very engagement becomes a dubious exercise in mere wonder. The prepon- 
derance in our schools of this ritual celebration of the past wonders of the creative 
mind can hardly be justified since our very ability to recognize a wondrous uni- 
versality in older thought clearly implies both its lack of novelty and our own latest 
fore-knowledge. We have never recognized that such studies are merely the basic 
prerequisites to education rather than its gist. 


We have a real obligation to subordinate and limit this educational feast upon 
a warmed-over past, especially eschewing or ignoring that host of maniacal “heros” 
whose exploits have degraded history. Our real epic is the brief and too negligible 
story of the “labours of intelligence,” which leaves ample room in the curriculum 
for a purposeful and extended contemplation of the solutions to an ever-present 
quandry. Boldly declaring the obsolescence of all prior thought, we must discard 
that fanatic enslavement to our culture which would assert that ““modern man is 
obsolete” and admit the obvious obsolescence of his dangerously held over 
institutions. 


We must despise falsity, no matter how worthy its motive. Asa hard example, 
Alfred North Whitehead, in his Zdventures of Ideas, makes a lengthy and beautifully 
wishful case for mankind’s march “from force to persuasion.”’ Let us consider 
this thesis honestly. No doubt we all wish to believe it, but it simply is not true. 
Honest scholarship would find far more convincing arguments that we have made 
a more and more brutal use of force. As another example, a modern authority 
in mental hygiene assures us that youth achieves stability only by a mature 
reliance upon some higher power. This, again, is not true. If the youth doubts 
traditional religion, where, one may ask, does he turn? The bland assumption 
is that we all get together and play this pretentious game, hypocrisy notwithstand- 
ing, and integrity is completely suspended in the process. 


In the necessary reorientation of our educational attitudes, a thoughtful 
iconoclasm must become the normal and distinctive aim of all study. Instead of 
the fantasy-to-worship-to-disillusionment-to-rationalization progression, which 
leads ultimately back to mock worship and which clearly characterizes our presently 
aimless path in the pursuit of learning, we must begin in a heartless reality and 
literally identify consciousness with the urge to change and to overthrow the 
limitations of the past. Instead of beginning with the thin propagandism of a 
falsely sacred and recognizably futile “culture” we must guarantee to each child 
the just opportunity to escape this unconscious and involuntary enslavement. 
Education must obviously begin in an easy and natural disillusionment rather than 
end, as it now does, in a painful and destructive loss of childish illusions, coinciding 
tragically with the height of an individual’s intelligent consciousness. The groping 
steps of a maturing intellect now ironically ascend the stairs of this maturity only 
to halt and leave the climber aghast as the deluding scales of a colosally imposed 
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ignorance fall away. The pitiless light of reality must shine instead upon this 
upward progress, for the true darkness obviously lie. at the head of the stairs. We 
have sought strangely to begin with truth, recognizing all the while that we were 
clearly foredoomed to end with unfathomable and despairing mystery. 


Every avenue of human learning must, of course, be cleared of the massive 
debris of cumulative superstition, and, instead of loading each child with the 
burdening weight of a precious “social heritage,” we must leave him utterly free 
to traverse these paths rapidly and purposefully. Past knowledge must be collated, 
sifted, and condensed, and, above all, presented educationally in all the pitiful 
realism of its shallow inadequacy. The single intrinsic and obvious challenge to 
every child is the achievement of a longer journey than that made by his father 
because of a better start and a more clearly marked route. 


The great present temptation to fix and define our “way of life” and to crys- 
tallize its tenets is an obstructive imitation of the so-called “‘scientific” ideologies 
of the current wave of nationalism. An unprecedented acceptance of a hard-and- 
fast preconceived philosophy of education is the threatening result. Education 
as “indoctrination for democracy” is, at best, an expediency which clearly courts 
the same dangers as all other indoctrinations. It is, in truth, inconceivable as 
long as our connotation of the term democracy remains freely dynamic and pro- 
gressive. In this latter sense we have long realized that we can only seek the fluid 
guidance of a cultivated and dynamic intelligence which inevitably reshapes our 
conception of a democratic society. Surely one cannot crystallize intellectual 
freedom or define its limits without destroying the concept itself and at the same 
time our basic faith in democracy as a reliance upon the freely responsive exercise 
of a rationality which governs the rules, as an all-important precedent step to 
following them. Education in a democracy is clearly and totally related to this 
rule-making function rather than to any aspect of rule enforcement, which is so 
clearly the province of other human institutions. 


Mind is a growing opposition to the animalism of the past. It lies clearly 
outside of ‘‘cycles,” “laws,” or “instincts” by its limited but obvious capacity to 
recognize and subvert these perceived phenomena. Education begins in a delib- 
erate and cultivated separation of consciousness from automatism and ends in a 
battle between the free purposes of rationality and the blind impulses of an heredi- 
tary animalism. Our strange modern efforts to deny or to integrate this inherent 
conflict have been mere surrenders to an unrelenting automatism which, as science 
demonstrates, stands inexorably opposed to change. 


Education’s role is to lead rather than to follow. As long as it remains a 
mere follower its ironic effect will be inevitably to enforce the primitivism of 
institutions. Historically, intelligence has been sought, defined, and developed 
as a tool and explanation of gross animalism. In this sense it has been variously 
a diabolical sharpening-of-fang, a prolongation of sensuality, and a moralizer of 
criminal dominance. We have escaped the discomforting realization of its natural 
enmity to animalism by a self deluding perpetuation of ancient mysticism. We 
have discouraged both experimentation and conjecture in nonanimal realms, using 
education as an enslaving habituation to the status quo rather than as an habitu- 
uation away from a dismal social compromise with a venerated muscularism. The 
appeal to absolutes is a mere halting submission-propensity, for these, like all 
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fixities, firmly reject intelligence. Education is the indefatigable bellwether which 
never stops leading as long as intelligence exists. 


Schools are pre-eminently the guardians/of a completely freed intelligence, 
but they accomplish this role only as they ifstigate rebellion against past inade- 
Nothing is more inherently suspect than that framework of culture which 


quacies. 
Our single faith lies 


one generation deliberately seeks to impose upon another. 
in the cumulative transcendence of generations of freer and freer minds over the 
animal imperfections of the past and present. This faith is the crucial intuition 
of a self-conscious intelligence forever thwarted by ancestral controls. 


The human-aggression impulse cannot be neatly absolved. Its force and 
potential, however, are dramatically hesitant today before the millenially crucial 
alternative of championing that free and unobstructed openness of mind which is 
forever almost within our American grasp. Let us not fight for a doctrine but 
always for an absence of fixed doctrines. Let us finally achieve a faith in the 
education of man which sees fixities everywhere as the only true enemies of intel- 
ligence. Let us wage perpetual war upon closed systems here and elsewhere, for 
they constitute the stifling, animalistic invitations to an inanimate barbarism. Our 
falsely invoked and righteous struggle for physical existence is meaningless if we 
detach the element of intelligent awareness from this precious physicality. Let 
us fight wilfully for this important element and for its free nurture as the only 
supreme leadership which shows a true potential for dispelling the further mysteries 


of the universe. 


PRAGMATISM Continued from page 216 


Some years ago a perceptive writer in Harper’s Magazine offered an article 
called “Whose Progressive Education?’ He argued that the Pragmatic philosophy 
which was the justification of progressive education would be explicitly repudiated 
by the great majority of Americans, if not virtually all, if they but understood it. 
I think he was quite right. Consider, for example, the absence of any theology 
in Pragmatic formulations. Progressive education caught on because it was an 
education for what Americans do. What Americans delieve about what they do is 
largely a vestige of, to Dewey, an alien and provincial past. But Dewey offered 
a philosophy of education that had roots in American experience as well as in a more 
inclusive survey that provided a rationale for the living and purposeful behaviour 
of Americans, a rationale that popular articulated belief would not in large measure 
provide. I would suggest in the same way, for example, that Newtonian physics 
is the rationale of the behaviour of the effective garage mechanic, even if he per- 
sonifies the machine and formulates his beliefs about it in non-Newtonian terms. 
The Pragmatist legitimates, so far, the mechanic’s beliefs, but suggests, in this 
case, that Newtonian physics is the more nearly adequate hypothesis because its 
consequences are both more comprehensive and more reliable. 


In a precisely analogous way, I offer Pragmatism as the philosophy of America, 
even if a// Americans, including myself, disbelieved it. 

















PARADOXES IN EDUCATION 


BY DOUGLAS k. STAFFORD 


I WANT TO TALK TO YOU ABOUT THE ELEMENT OF PARADOX IN EDUCATION, BUT WE 
CAN HARDLY SEE THIS ELEMENT UNLESS WE CAN SEE WHAT EDUCATION IS ABOUT. 
Education is all of those experiences that affect human character. This statement 
is both vague and ambiguous. Look at the term “experience”. Superficially, it 
seems to cut a dependable line between events affecting the individual before and 
after birth. But this line is not as dependable as it might seem. The womb is 
an environment in which things happen to what later becomes the object of judg- 
ment. This does not make of experience a purely passive matter, for the foetus 
does react in an individual way to what happens there. Fine, then. If this is so, 
then draw the line and string the fence that borders education somewhere farther 
back, say at the moment of conception. But even here, there may be a question. 
Is the fact that one sperm fertilizes rather than another a matter of nature’s folly ?— 
a contradiction of terms, I think. Is it merely a matter of spatial relationships 
at some certain moment? Perhaps not. There may very well be sufficient 
individuality among components of conception to affect their mode of interaction. 
If so, could not the peculiar qualities of the event leave traces which are somehow 
present in the object we later judge for its character? You have a right to be 
impatient now; asking how far this thing goes back. Submitting to the discipline 
of logic, | would say that it goes just as far back as individuality interacts with 
environment in such a way as to shape what we later subject to our judgment. 
With the aid of the biologist and others, the educator comes closer to the identity 
of this point as time goes by. I think we all know that the answer we receive must 
vary as more facts emerge. 


But not all education is the work of man. Man must take cognizance of 
all the education he can learn about, but he can not work at it all. At least 
to date there are many critical areas in the development of human character 
where human interference, whether with good or bad intentions, can only mean 
disaster. And so we find ourselves in the midst of our first paradox: Before we 
can avert tragedy in education we must helplessly witness it. We must observe 
and understand those pre-natal events affecting character long before we can 
manage them. The expecting mother can sometimes be told that her child will 
be handicapped and why. But this does not always mean that the embryal course 
can be changed. Still, a goodly number of such cases are needed before mankind 
can learn to intervene. The principle of this difficulty remains for even the post- 
natal child, though the basis of our limitations may have changed. 


Even when we think strictly of the human role in education we find more 
limits yet. This role is not filled by the educator alone. In fact, but a very 
small part is left to him. For by the educator I mean anyone engaged in activity 
intended to affect the development of human character. This does not include 
human beings when they are having this effect without meaning to do so. The 
fireman on a passing locomotive may blow his whistle and cause a child to be 
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afraid of large machines for the rest of his life. Here he is not an educator. But 
if he puils that cord and sets off that frightening sound with the purpose of moulding 
character, then he is an educator, whether good or bad. Each of us enters and 
leaves the role of the educator many times in a single day. This is necessary. 
The fireman can not stop to consider the fears he may implant when it is time 
for the whistle to be blown. Here is our second paradox: Education can and does 
take place even when no educator is around. This is true of even self-education. 
Each man does things, and must, without thought of their possible effects upon 
his character. There is a quiet but biting irony in the fact that a process of such 
central importance as often takes place amidst utter indifference as it does amidst 
loving care. 


But even if everyone were an educator in every moment of his life another 
problem would remain. There are those who are trained and practiced in moulding 
character. They keep their ears to the ground to hear from chemistry, anthro- 
pology, sociology—in fact from any discipline that helps explain why people are 
as they are. They work hard to understand what they hear; and they use it, 
though much of what this kind of person hears is most valuable for changing him 
as an object in a learning situation. In this case the news makes him de something. 
This is the very best kind of news, for then that subtle behavior results which makes 
education into an art. There are others who consciously undertake to alter 
human character without any of these things. They proceed by hit and miss, 
frequently hitting the most easily deformed human parts. They charge into the 
most delicate realms of human development with both the horns and force of 
arrogant ignorance. They give us our next paradox: The non-professional edu- 
cator is more effective than the professional one. 


So far I have mentioned in a cursory fashion certain unpleasant facts of 
education. I should like to talk about one more of these in more detail. This 
one is closely related to each of the others. 


Now, I have been using the term “‘character’’ in its broadest sense, meaning 
the total of those traits which distinguish one thing from another. I have applied 
this term to human beings. There are many kinds of character here. You 
may describe a woman as being tall, beautiful, asthmatic, rich, and wicked. There 
is not time to explore the logical niceties I really owe to the several orders of 
character this description implies. I think that there is a relationship embracing 
every one of them, but I believe with Socrates that the moral order must command 
the rest. Most educators have historically espoused this view, but we find the 
last of our paradoxes in this very espousal. Even today, a goodly number of us— 
professional and otherwise—agree in our faith that the highest aim of education 
is the building of moral character. But the history of education has been made by 
the simple fact that we do not know and have never known what kind of moral 
character we want to build. Few persons since Socrates have even asked the 
question in good faith. Even fewer have tried to answer it by finding out more 
about man. Clear and simple as Christ may have been, he did not keep his eyes 
on man while telling him how to be good. His teaching suffered the distraction 
of an imminent outpouring of grace. The great Roman educators somehow got 
character confused with readiness for courts of law and civil service. Perhaps 
the less said of the Middle Ages—save for a handful of brightest mystic lights, the 
supreme pedagogical scandal in Western experience—the better. Poor dear 
Comenius, with all of his sublime insight and awe for Baconian empiricism, he 
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could see no further back than the first books of Genesis and no further ahead 
than the future of the Moravian church. When Rousseau tried to look at man 
he was blinded with his rage at French society. And of Herbart, Pestalozzi, 
and Froebel—not one went uncorrupted by his environment, which was largely 
second-hand Kantianism, but so brilliantly imaginative as to take the focus on 
man. When we come to the most recent of the pedagogical titans, we need not 
talk about what he did not see. I suppose with the wag that Dewey saw just 
about everything, judging by the mass of his literary remains. In answering the 
question of human conduct, he said almost everything one has a right to wish. 
But he did not underscore “‘man’”’ in his sentences about man and society, and 
this simple omission, hobbled with frequently unclear talk about growth, served 
many of us in a curious way. From sheer habit we overlooked the part about 
man because everyone knows all there is to know about him. The part about 
growth annoyed us intensely because it raised a burning question and then gave 
no pat and simple answer. And so now we hate Dewey, blame his prose, and call 
him ugly names because he was so naughty as to die before telling us in exactly 
which direction we are to grow. This means that two-thirds of Dewey have been 
lost upon us, for the study of man is commonplace, and the concept of growth 
is annoyingly difficult. But we did not discard all of Dewey. We kept the 
remaining third and remade it in our image. We had a perfect right to do this, 
and he ought to thank us; for we understand society much better than he ever could. 
There was too much interaction of individuals and institutions going on in Dewey’s 
society. We eliminated these features but kept what we thought remained of 
the concept to justify our values. We have salvaged a handy thing here. This 
part of being good we can understand, the society part. It means getting together 
with people. It means being on good terms with as many people as possible and 
refraining from touchy questions which really are not important. It takes much 
skill to be socialized, for only the master socializer can escape these questions. 
These are nuisances, these resilient subjects and keep bouncing up in the best-run 
cocktail parties, though they really mean nothing at all. They are unpleasant 
themes like death when the flowers are gone and only formaldehyde and bad 
weather remain. Or like politics when the issue is one directly bearing on members 
of the group in different ways. Or any subject when he can take it no further 
without some logic and facts. Or like good and evil when someone asks why. 


But this is the very same question we started out with. It may turn up 
in any subject, and is why being social requires such skill. Here the virtuoso 
shines. He is skilled at fending off those lurking threats to the superficial harmony 
of a socialized group. He can dismiss the most troubling questions with an apt 
philosophical comment, such as: “It takes all kinds.” “Some people will do 
anything.” ‘‘Everyone’s entitled to his own opinion.” Armed with this philo- 
sophy, the group can then turn to flower arrangement, convinced in their deepest 
souls that aesthetics knows no logic. Or the master socializer can be comical in 
moments of tension. He is the wit who takes us past new discoveries about 
hormones with an ill-judged rejoinder concerning the grafting of monkey glands. 
This restores to the group that pleasant aura where one may judge man with no 
thought of how he is made. Here it is a shame that Charlie eats like a horse. 
Here one may observe that Lucy Smith is congenitally lazy without ever dreaming 
that he has spoken the literal truth. 


What I am trying to say is that too many educators are clinging comfortably 
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to their concepts of a society that has reached its last stage of evolution. They 
want nothing to do with new findings about man and the world in which he lives. 
They are at least bright enough to see what these things might mean for their 
facile postulate about moral character. It appears, for example, that atoms and 
electrons display a great individuality and that the uniform particle of the last 
century has suffered the fate of other uniform units such as the cell and the nation. 
We begin now to make sense of Whitehead’s talk about the purposefulness and 
emotionality of electrons. Or there is the now lively inquiry into the variety to 
be found in the anatomy and physiology of the human body. Is it possible that 
the norm or the mean and their deviants are but late sophisticated vestiges of 
Platonic archetypal thinking and destined for the supersession they have already 
met with in taxonomy? The world seems to become more nominalist as our power 
over it increases. Science moves toward great focal points of abstraction, as with 
Newton or Darwin, when some enorinous congeries of data (most of which are the 
less general theories it supplants) are shown to be subsumed under one law. Since 
the law is necessarily expressed as a proposition, it is necessarily false. But only 
now can we contemplate the congeries as a class. So that not only do we run 
across more and more exceptions to the law which will eventually force us to replace 
it with another more nearly true, but having seized imaginatively upon the whole 
class it embraces and taking for granted the generalities it expresses, we are able 
to forget it and contemplate the individuals of the class with a rigor hitherto 
impossible. Knowing too intimately to think of it the crude archetype, often at 
this point petrified in the words themselves, our attention is wholly free to dwell 
on the individual. First we think of the Italian Renaissance and then we are 
free to find out exactly how no such thing happened. Now might science reach 
such a stage of subtlety, and the educator such an unconscious mastery of it, 
that archetypal thinking would become as unnecessary as it is for each of us in 
his most intimate life? 


Every moral code either hypothesizes or assumes some modicum of sameness 
in those who are to respect it. Having found in biological and cultural man a 
convenient measure of coincidence, we have taken great liberties with moral man. 
Such license grows out of the awful disparity between uniformity in moral require- 
ments and variety in the human animal. Whereas our statements about man’s 
likenesses are but useful approximations, our injunctions upon his behavior are 
shockingly precise. We can say to man only in the most general terms what his 
body is like. We can make no more than the broadest of assertions about the roles 
he has been forced to fill. But without embarassing equivocation we prescribe 
his behavior. With earnest hairsplitting conviction we lay down the law. We 
set his table and his alarm clock. Some benign dictators determine the size of 
his family, if but by ruling that nature must be free to take its course. We know 
that everyone must get married, so that the female who does not is a failure where 
the male is simply a scandal. We know what everyone must love and how he 
must love it. Now the amazing thing in all this is that such precise laws have 
been formed for an animal we are content to know in only general terms. This 
is like dividing two whole numbers to the fourth decimal place. Such smugness 
would arrest evolution itself if it offended common morality. 


I did not undertake this introduction to the paradoxical element in education 
in the spirit of one who feels that callous society is abusing the just individual. 
(Continued on page 238) 











SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 
AND EDUCATION 


BY WILLIAM GRUEN 


EVER SINCE PLATO THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE HAS BEEN REGARDED AS PART OF 
THE THEORY OF EDUCATION. While few philosophers would maintain that differ- 
ences in educational practice can be traced directly to specific epistemological 
theories, it is generally admitted that our conception of the nature of knowledge 
does have significant influence on our educational ideals and techniques. What 
we teach and how we teach are affected by our beliefs concerning such matters 
as the sources of knowledge, the method of verification, and the separation or con- 
nection of various disciplines. In one form or another such questions have been 
raised by most philosophers of education. Usually the subject is attacked in 
terms of traditional epistemological concepts. But recently there have been 
notable departures from this tradition due in large measure to the influence of 
contemporary scientific philosophy, or as it may be more precisely described, the 
contemporary scientific outlook in philosophy. Scientific philosophy combines a 
special interest in scientific method with an extention of that method to philo- 
sophical inquiry. Its fundamental concern with the logical analysis of knowledge 
has a particular relevance to the philosophy of education although its literature has 
paid only passing attention to the problems of education. With this in view the 
present paper discusses some of the educational bearings of scientific philosophy. 
Specifically it offers some reflections, from the distinctive empiricist viewpoint of 
this philosophy, on certain questions concerning the nature of science in relation 
to some of the key issues of education. 


The first International Congress of Scientific Philosophy was held in Paris in 
1935. Bertrand Russell, speaking at this Congress hailed scientific philosophy as 
one of the great developments of our age. “‘Modern science” he said, “‘arose from 
the marriage of mathematics and empiricism; three centuries later, the same union 
is giving birth to a second child, scientific philosophy which is perhaps destined 
to as great a career. For it alone can provide the intellectual temper in which it 
is possible to find a cure for the diseases of the modern world.’”! 


This was not the first time that philosophy sought closer relations with 
science, and it was not the first time that a philosophy, coordinated with science, 
evoked such hopeful response. Russell’s enthusiastic appraisal of the new scientific 
philosophy recalls the optimism of Descartes and Bacon, both of whom saw in a 
scientifically oriented philosophy the promise of great boons to mankind. AI- 
though they held different views of scientific method, they concurred in Descartes’ 
belief that a scientific philosophy would make it “possible to arrive at knowledge 
highly useful in life; and in place of the Speculative Philosophy usually taught in 
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the Schools, to discover a Practical Philosophy, by means of which we might . 
render ourselves the lords and possessors of nature.’ 

Whatever it is that distinguishes modern scientific philosophy from earlier 
philosophical systems, its concern with the history and methodology of science 
and its attempt to develop its concepts in the light of scientific thought, are not 
new. In this latter respect it resembles many of the great systems of the past. 
Aristotle, Descartes, Kant to mention only a few authors of such systems, all take 
science as the touchstone of their philosophical concepts. Their theories of 
knowledge, their cosmologies, their views on the nature of man and certainly 
their ideas of the right methods of inquiry, were all derived from their analysis of 
the prevailing science. But they had no clear examples of scientific knowledge 
before them. The sciences were pursued side by side with many kinds of inquiry 
in which scientific ideas were obscured by vestiges of magic and speculative tra- 
dition. At various periods the patterns of scientific thought and what appeared 
as the characteristics of scientific method were sufficiently different to give rise to 
radically different conceptions of science. Certain techniques in the formation 
of concepts and in the confirmation of theories which were typical of these historical 
states of science would not be admissible in modern science. Philosophical 
theories reflected these shifts in the aspects of science. What we might call the 
“scientific” philosophies of other ages were different from ours partly because their 
science was different from ours. 

The name “scientific philosophy” is perhaps unfortunate since it suggests that 
this philosophy claims for itself the kind of precise, verified knowledge which we 
associate with the sciences. Modern scientific philosophy has often been mistaken 
for an attempt to transform philosophy into a science. Many of its critics have 
charged that, like the sciences, this philosophy cannot disclose directives in ethics 
or social policy. But scientific philosophy is nevertheless not a science. It is 
philosophy which is called scientific partly because of its method of analysis and 
partly because of its concern with the analysis of science as the pattern of knowledge. 
As to its bearing on practical enterprises like education, its role is like that of other 
philosophies, namely, to analyze values, to explore meanings and aims, and to 
integrate the means which the sciences make available for the realization of these 
aims. Proponents of scientific philosophy, content with more modest claims than 
Russell made on its behalf, believe that this philosophy has distinctive advantages 
in the critical evaluation of moral and social issues. 

Scientific philosophy has a long history which can be traced far back to some 
of the early Greek philosophers. It has its antecedents in those anti-metaphysical 
tendencies which have appeared from time to time in the history of philosophy, 
such as the relativism and nominalism in some Greek and medieval philosophy, 
and the empiricism of eighteenth century British thought. It is possible to dis- 
tinguish a definite movement of philosophical thought leading to contemporary 
scientific philosophy. Bacon, Leibnitz, Hume, Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Comte, 
Poincare, Mach, Peirce and Dewey could be numbered among the philosophers 
who in various ways have contributed to its development. The spread of a natur- 
alistic conception of knowledge has been a major effect of this movement. That 
knowledge has no transcendent sources, and is in every form subject to modification 
by experience, has been the keynote of empiricism in every age. In the late 
nineteenth century, however, especially in the works of Mach, this naturalism 
found strong support in the philosophical and psychological study of the concepts 
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and methods of modern physics. Mach’s critical analysis of mechanics traced 
the influence of metaphysical ideas in the development of physical theory and was 
an important force in what he calls “the ultimate complete emancipation of physics 
from theology.’ 


While later methodological studies disclosed principles which had not been 
achieved by Mach, subsequent scientific philosophy followed the general pattern 
adopted by him. This consisted in the logical and historical analysis of scientific 
method and the extension of this method, wherever possible, to the resolution of 
philosophical problems. The principle underlying this extension of method was 
that the conditions of meaning and truth in philosophy are no different from those 
in science; in other words the grounds of philosophical theories are the same as 
those that support the theories of science, namely experience and logical-mathe- 
matical analysis. 


The negative side of this principle amounts to a restriction on the formation 
of philosophical concepts and on their validation, a restriction which has been long 
applied to scientific thought. These methodological restrictions are designed to 
define the naturalistic limits of philosophy and to perform for philosophy the same 
kind of service that the critical studies of Mach and Poincare rendered for physics. 
On its positive side the principle provides philosophy with critical instruments 
of great power and precision. It stimulated the intensive studies in semantics 
which are among the most significant achievements of contemporary philosophy. 
In certain respects it revitalized the great traditions in philosophy by its logical- 
empirical analysis of their age-old problems. In keeping with its operationist 
viewpoint it holds that, except in logic and mathematics, the exploration of mean- 
ings can never be purely dialectical because meaning is inseparable from testability. 
For scientific philosophy only those assertions are meaningful which can be shown 
to be in some degree true or false. The meaning of an assertion can be adequately 
grasped only in relation to the process of its verification. 


The fundamental identity of this process for all areas of inquiry is what 
scientific philosophy means by the unity of science. The various sciences are 
methodologically homogeneous, and from this it follows that there are not different 
kinds of reality like social phenomena and physical phenomena which are to be 
studied by disparate sciences, for example, by normative sciences as opposed to 
factual or descriptive sciences. The separate systemic development of the sciences 
is no indication of a corresponding partition of reality. The characteristic tendency 
of science to be organized i into coherent systems is to be interpreted in the light of 
Mach’s principle of the “economy of thought.” Its systemic organization is 
simply the means through which science achieves what Mach called the “‘completest 
possible presentment of facts with /east possible expenditure of thought.”* How 
scientific systems are viewed in relation to the everyday world of experience has 
significant bearing on educational theory. A discussion of this point as a case 
study in meaning and testability will serve to illustrate some of the educational 
implications of scientific philosophy. 


The sciences of antiquity and the middle ages were different from ours not 
merely in their scope and accuracy, but also in their relation to other phases of 
culture, particularly in the relation of science to common sense and to technology. 
’Mach, “Science of Mechanics.” Chicago; 1907, Page 457. 

‘*Tbid., Page 490. 
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These two facets of science are specially important because they mark points of 
contact between scientific thought and the world of social experience and action. 
What can be said in terms of common sense are the traits of the observable world 
which have acquired the status of familiar concretions. To ask how science is 
related to common sense is to inquire into the relevance of scientific abstractions 
to everyday experience; to appraise the impact of science on the concrete situations 
in which its concepts are coordinated with individual experience. On the other 
hand the techniques and the practical arts provide scientific ideas with a measure 
of their effectiveness. The application of science to the crafts and industrial 
skills results not only in the socially useful employment of science but also in the 
improvement of the instruments of scientific inquiry, in the opening of new fields 
for scientific exploration, and consequently, in the increased generalization of the 
fundamental concepts of science. 


The close interaction between science and technology which is characteristic 
of modern civilizations was unknown five hundred years ago and became a pervasive 
feature of science only in the nineteenth century. For thousands of years before 
then the industrial crafts and practical arts were cultivated to high levels of 
development in isolation from the theoretical pursuits of science. These skills 
were thousands of years old when, in the seventeenth century, Robert Boyle ex- 
pressed the novel and fruitful idea that “‘the good of mankind may be much in- 
creased by the naturalist’s insight into the trades.””’ He might have added that 
the good of science and philosophy may also be much increased thereby. Two 
centuries passed before this latter advantage was reflected in the positivist and 
empiricist tendencies of nineteenth century thought. Since then the philosophical 
study of science has tended to break down the traditional isolation of the theoretical 
system of science from its “applications” in technology on the one hand, and from 
the “opinions” of common sense on the other. Of course there had been historical 
anticipations of this tendency, but recent naturalistic and empiricist studies of 
science have enjoyed a great advantage. In this period, science has gone through 
developments which disclosed certain neglected features of scientific method. 
Studies by Russell and others in logical theory and the foundations of mathematics 
clarified the role of formal analysis in empirical knowledge. New ideas emerged 
concerning the relation between the concepts of science and the perceptions and 
concretions of experience. The non-Euclidean geometries and relativity physics 
threw new light on the nature of theoretical systems in natural science. The logic 
of these new sciences, confirming the philosophical theories of Peirce and Dewey, 
showed that the meaning of the system is inseparably linked to the experimental 
operations. 


Nevertheless, some educators still identify knowledge with its systemic forms. 
The stable, coherent system of universals and generalizations is viewed as the only 
proper object of knowledge, and its communication to the student as the primary 
object of education. 


The particular case, being the “accidental” as opposed to the “essential,” 
is regarded as an inferior alternative to reason; and experience, being necessarily 
limited to particulars, can produce only opinion. Opinion is said to be inferior, 
not because of some deficiency it its evidential basis, but because of its content; 
because it deals with “‘conventions and particulars.” 


This view of knowledge is the background of Hutchins’ attack on naturalism 
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when he writes that “Contemporary naturalism in education often appeals to the 

natural scientist for support. The appeal is specious. The good scientist always 

holds the universal and the invariant to be the object of his research. It is the 

generalizations with which research concludes that constitute the great scheme of 
> ” 

science. 


Naturalism as a philosophy of education has failed according to Hutchins 
because it does not recognize that knowledge must be knowledge of the nature 
or essence of things. He decries naturalism in the teaching of law, ethics, politics, 
economics and history because it is not based on the idea of the universal constancy 
of human nature. The essential nature of man which remains constant in a world 
of change, he says, “‘must be the object of the science of man and of all studies of 
human affairs,’’® which is like saying that we cannot conduct a scientific study of 
elasticity without first discovering the “essence” of matter. Hutchins’ view is 
not supported by the actual history of science in which general scientific concepts 
of matter were developed only after, and on the basis of, antecedent studies of 
phenomena which at the time appeared unrelated. 


This inversion of the historical order in the development of ideas flows from 
the metaphysical barriers which are set up by rationalist and idealist philosophies 
between science, as a system of general laws, and practical intelligence as a predictive 
guide to action in concrete situations. But the barriers inevitably break down 
since the everyday, common-sense world is the scene of those experiences which 
furnish the ground or evidence of the concepts of science. To the extent that 
science is not merely an object of contemplation but also serves as the basis for 
practical decisions and directives for action, the concepts of science must be under- 
stood as coordinated with eventual experiences. As Bridgman says in defining 
operationalism, “we mean by any concept nothing more than a set of operations; 
the concept is synonymous with the corresponding set of operations.”® The role of 
science in bridging the gap between some initial condition of experience and the 
anticipations of the terminal conditions of some operation may be more systematic 
and more intricate than, but not radically different from, the predictive use of 
common-sense. 


It is frequently observed that the difference between science and common-sense 
lies in the systemic character of science and in its greater precision and clarity. 
Common sense is a vast accumulation of information and insight in which there is no 
attempt to form systematic connections. Common sense uses its ideas without 
imposing on them any strict criteria of consistency or precision. It makes no 
attempt to demonstrate its beliefs or to reduce these beliefs to their simplest 
forms, thereby trying to accomplish its aims with the smallest number of inde- 
pendent ideas. It is pointed out that the omission of these standards from common 
sense thinking marks its fundamental difference from science. 


It is not easy, however, to draw a sharp line between science and common 
sense. For one thing, the sciences are not uniformly systemic. In this respect 
they vary over a rather great range from the somewhat loose, variable orgarization 
of historical knowledge to the precise, closely integrated systems of mathematical 


5Robert M. Hutchins, essay on “The Philosophy of Education” in “‘The William Rainey Harper 
Memorial Conference” edited by R. N. Montgomery, Chicago, 1938. Quoted in “Eclectic Philosophy 
of Education” by John Brubacher. 
6P, W. Bridgman, “The Logic of Modern Physics.” 


New York, 1927. Page 5. 
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physics. And while it is true that all the sciences strive for systematic organization 
even when they have not yet achieved it, it seems equally true that intelligent 
reflection on common-sense levels will seek and use such “‘scientific” interconnec- 
tions between its beliefs and observations. Perhaps we need not go so far as to 
say with Huxley that science is organized common sense. But there seems to be 
some merit in the view that there is a certain continuity between these two forms 
of knowledge. This continuity becomes more evident when we ask not “what is 
science” but rather “what makes inquiry scientific.” The former question seems 
to focus attention on the finished product of thought, the system of science, the 
latter on the processes of inquiry which produced the system. In comparing 
common sense with science, the significant question then is: “can inquiry in common 
sense terms be scientific?” 


The emphasis on systemic organization as the paramount characteristic 
of science is typical of rationalism which sees the value of science in the achieved 
unity and deductive demonstration of knowledge rather than in the methodical 
dependence of belief on evidence. From such viewpoint a “synthesis” of authori- 
tarian dogmas, would have a greater kinship with science, than common sense or 
popular science have. Dogmatic theology like science is said to be motivated by 
the desire for a “unified viewpoint” and may be as well ordered a deductive system 
as the science of mechanics. But to make this trait of deductive unity the essential 
basis of comparison is to lose sight of science as a process, as a progressive and most 


often an incomplete inquiry. 


The actual procedure of the empirical sciences suggests that common sense 
and the concepts of science are complementary. A scientific theory may be 
formulated in terms which are so abstract that they do not designate anything 
observable. Terms like electron, frequency of an electromagnetic wave, electro- 
static field, designate something which physics regards as real and which have 
very “real” effects, but which have none of the qualities to which our senses are 
responsive. It was such terms that stimulated the idea of a contrast between 
“the world of physics and the world of sense,”; a contrast which lies at the root 
of the traditional dichotomies of Appearance and Reality, and Knowledge and 
Opinion. It has been a matter for philosophical discussion for over two thousand 
years and continues even today as one of the recurrent anachronisms of philosophy. 
When these dualisms are avoided it can be seen that science and common sense are 
neither alternative nor antithetical views of reality. The abstractions and gener- 
alizations of science then become not the Reality behind the Appearances of the 
common-sense world, but as intellectual devices for interpreting, explaining and 


regulating that world. 


Observe a physicist in the process of experimentally confirming some hypothesis 
which includes concepts whose object cannot be directly perceived but which by 
inference are connected with consequences that are clearly and conveniently testable. 
For this purpose he may require certain materials and instruments. He may use 
some esoteric name to designate these tools of his inquiry, but if you were to ask 
him to describe some apparatus, or if he were to specify its construction to an 
instrument maker, his esoteric, technical instruments would be described finally 
in the familiar terms of everyday speech: pieces of wood, brass rod, copper wire, 
table, glass tube, etc. The description of these parts, the instructions for their 
assembly, and even the procedures for the use of the instrument could be finally 
resolved into everyday language, that is to say, into common-sense terms. 
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This does not mean that the vocabulary of everyday speech is clearer or more 
“basic” than the language of science. It means merely that common sense serves 
a significant social and practical purpose within the context of our experiences 
with familiar things and their simpler relations. The store of ideas of common 
sense and its resources of language are being steadily enriched as the horizons of 
experience expand. But as the familiar ideas of common sense come to be chal- 
lenged, or novelties emerge in the course of experience, there is a need for the 
more precise and methodical procedures of science. Common sense is clarified 
by science, while science is ultimately confirmed in experience which is so simple 
and direct that it can be described in the everyday language of common sense. 


The individual cases, the particular events are thus never altogether purged 
from the universals which Hutchins regards as the sole object of true knowledge. 
The uniformities and generalizations which are admittedly one of the aims of 
science, can be known as uniformities only in light of the particular cases which 
have been observed. If this is not immediately apparent in the systematic ex- 
position of a science it is only because complex theoretical reasoning may intervene 
between the universal principle and the specific experimental observations from 
which it is derived. For the present discussion the significant fact about these 
experimental observations is that in the final analysis they can be described in the 
familiar language of everyday usage. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that the concepts of science are therefore 
superfluous in the sense that all terms of scientific language can be eliminated by 
substituting for them the descriptive expressions of everyday, common sense 
language. If such substitution were possible it would mean that the world of 
science was constituted either by experience or by things which can be directly 
experienced. Something like the former is affirmed by the sensationist idealism 
of Berkeley while the latter implication closely resembles the sensationist posivitism 
of Mach, to which I referred earlier. Modern scientific philosophies, such as 
instrumentalism, operationalism or logical empiricism avoid both these fallacies. 
The concepts of science according to their view are reducible to, but not replacable 
by the terms of everyday descriptive language. Science describes, not experience, 
but the world, a part of which can be directly experienced. The world of science 
is, however, wider than the world of experience: it contains things which cannot be 
experienced but which nevertheless are known through experience. 


This integration of the world of science and the everyday world of common 
sense is of interest in relation to educational philosophy. It is only when the 
continuity between them is understood that scientific method can be presented in 
its historical role as the most effective technique for fixing belief and resolving 
differences concerning what is true or false. Without such integration it will 
falsely appear that the resolution of problems or the attainment of consensus by 
the dependable methods of science is possible only where knowledge has achieved 
a highly systemic organization. Since politics, history, ethics and many other 
important subjects have not achieved such deductive organization, and perhaps 
will never achieve it, they must, from this viewpoint be relegated to the inferior 
status of opinion. Accordingly there would be no knowledge of these subjects 
unless we first achieved a demonstrable knowledge of the universal and constant 
nature “‘of man, his rights, his duties, his powers, and his ends.” 
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’ 


“On matters of opinion,” writes Hutchins, “men may differ, though it is to be 
hoped that they will make some effort to make their opinions intelligent . . . on 
matters of knowledge men should agree. The object of education is to help them 
toward agreement. If men were perfectly rational they would no longer disagree 
on matters of knowledge.” 7 


One of the curious aspects of this theory of knowledge is that none of the 
sciences claims to be in possession of the kind of knowledge which would satisfy 
the rigid conditions set up by Hutchins. No scientific organization holds the view 
that disagreement among its members on questions in their science is to any extent 
evidence of a lack of rationality. There is no science in existence which does not 
involve genuine problems within its subject matter. But a genuine problem is 
precisely one on which there is as yet no agreement concerning possible alternative 
solutions. The existence of such problems in any science would mark the science 
as unfit for inclusion in Hutchins’ category of knowledge. 


An educational philosophy which views the problems of science in this light 
is consistent in its contention that if the theoretical structure of knowledge is 
rational and is clearly and rationally understood, there should no disagreement. 
For such knowledge Hutchins correctly claims a final, unchanging universality. 
Time and place and a changing world have truly nothing to do with it, as indeed 
it, in turn has nothing to do with the world. 


Critical remarks on educational rationalism, such as the foregoing, could be 
and have been made from the vantage point of philosophies other than scientific 
empiricism. In this paper I have tried to indicate some points of contact between 
educational theory and a philosophy which is generally identified not with the 
philosophy of education but with studies in the philosophy of science. The results, 
though not new, serve to illustrate Dewey’s dictum that no philosophy is without 
implication for education. As he says: “The most penetrating definition of 
philosophy which can be given is . . . that it is the theory of education in its 
most general phase.”” And conversely: “Education is the laboratory in which 
philosophical distinctions become concrete and tested.’* It is evident that in 
the theory of knowledge as well as in its bearing on the philosophy of education 
scientific philosophy continues the great tradition of Dewey’s instrumentalism 
which it reinforces with a methodology drawn from a closer analysis of formal and 
empirical sciences. Despite its complex apparatus of logical theory, its central 
idea has an impressive and deceptive simplicity. As Russell put it at that first 
Congress of Scientific Philosophy: “My first impression, on seeing the opening 
session, was one of surprise: surprise that there should be in the world so many 
men who think that opinion should be based on evidence.” This perhaps sums 
up the educational aim of scientific philosophy: to teach men to base opinion in 
all matters on evidence. 


TRobert M. Hutchins, essay on “The Philosophy of Education” in “The William Rainey Harper 
Memorial Conference” edited by R. N. Montgomery. Chicago, 1938. 
8John Dewey, “‘Democracy and Education” 1929, Page 384. 

















NEEDS AND THE CURRICULUM 


BY HENRY J. PERKINSON 


“NEED” IS USED AS BOTH A VERB AND AS A NOUN. IT IS USED AS A VERB IN SUCH 
SENTENCES AS: “I NEED A DRINK,” “HE NEEDED A NEW PAIR OF SHOES,” “YOU'LL 
NEED TO CARRY YOUR LUNCH.” In place of “I need a drink,” we can say “I’d 
like a drink,” or “I want a drink;’’ that is, we use ““Need” in the sense of desire. 
Secondly, in place of “I need a drink,” we might say “‘A drink would do me good,” 


or “I should have a drink;”’ that is, we sometimes use “‘need”’ in the sense of norm. 


Yet neither “desire” nor “norm” are equivalent to ‘“‘need.” To say “I need 
a drink” is to say something of a higher reflective level than “I’d like a drink,” 
or “A drink would do me good.” To anyone who says “I need a drink,” having 
a drink is a meaningful act; so that, when he says “I need a drink,” he is relating 
himself via either a desire or a norm to the act of ‘having a drink.’ “I need a 
drink” expresses a judgment. It is an affirmation based on the reflection of the 
projected act of having a drink and the desire statement “I’d like a drink,” or 
the norm statement “A drink would do me good.” “I need a drink” means 
that at time “t”’, “having a drink” is appropriate behavior for me. “Appropriate 
behavior” refers to the fact that I consider that fulfillment of the desire or want 
is either good in itself, or that it will lead to something else that is good. 


‘‘Need”’ is used as a noun in such sentences as: ‘He had a need for alcohol,” 
“The pupils’ needs were being met,” “She had a need to be liked”. There are 
other words, such as, bark, cut, throw and smoke that are also used as both verbs 
and nouns. If somecone “cuts,” “throws,” “smokes,” or “‘barks,” it is possible 
to feel the cut, see the throw, smell the smoke, or hear the bark. However, 
needs cannot be seen, smelled, tasted, nor heard; they are not that sort of thing. 
And despite the fact that we speak of “‘felt’”’ needs, needs are not felt in the same 
way that one feels a cut, or a pain. It is proper to ask where one feels a pain, 
but not where one feels a need. It is not possible to localize a need any more than 
it is possible to localize disgust, or indifference. But this is not because a “‘need”’ 
expresses a state or condition, like disgust, or indifference, but rather because a 
“‘need”’ has no existential reality at all. 


The noun and verb forms of “‘need’”’ are interchangeable, just as are the noun 
and verb forms of “‘bark’’, “cut,” “smoke,” and the like: (“He took a smoke.” — 
“He smoked.” “He made a cut”—‘‘He cut.” “he let out a bark”—he barked.’’) 
But unlike these, ‘needs’ are not sense objects to be seen, heard, smelled, felt, 
or even tasted; they are judgments. They are affirmative judgments of some 
desired, or expected, object or act of behavior. When we label a desire or want 
a “need” we are performing a higher level reflective act on a desire or want that, 
in a sense, legitimatizes the desire or want; this is because the term “‘need’”’ signifies 
that the desire or want is appropriate. When we say that “Johnny has a need 
for love,’ we mean that it is appropriate that Johnny both desire and receive love. 





HENRY J. PERKINSON is a doctoral candidate in the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
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Giambattista Vico in Italy under Italian Government Grant 1958-59. 
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However, this does not mean that there is some sort of spiritual vacuum within 
Johnny that must be filled with love. 


Whoever uses the word “‘need”’ whether as a verb, or as a noun, is expressing 
a judgment, (not necessarily his own); a judgment that approves the relation of 
the person being discussed with some known object or some known behavioral act. 
Judgments that relate the person with a known object are ones such as the follow- 
ing: “He needs a quarter.” “I need a pair of shoes.”’ In the second type of 
judgments, which will be of more importance to us, the person is related to a 
behavioral act, and related in one of two ways, (1) as the performer of the act— 
“He needs to exercise.” (2) as the recipient of the act—“‘He needs a spanking.” 
In some cases the person is related to the act as both performer and recipient— 
“He needs a bath.” 


So far we have established that “needs’’ are judgments, or expressions of 
judgments that affirm the relationship between a given person and a known object 
or known behavioral act. In regard to education little, if any attention is paid 
to the relation to known objects, but there is a great concern with the relation of 
the child to known behavioral acts, or skills.* All of the “need”’ literature deals 
with the child as both the recipient of a known skill and as a performer of a known 
skill. ‘The child needs love, attention, guidance, or a spanking,” are examples 
of the former; “The child needs to become himself, to grow, to play, to work,” 
are examples of the latter. In needs in which the person is related to the pro- 
jected behavioral act as a performer, the act may be a novel one to the person and 
must be learned—“‘The pupils need to learn how to drive; or the projected 
behavioral act may be the exercise of a skill already acquired by the pupils—‘‘The 
pupils need to exercise.” 


Since whoever uses the word ‘“‘need” is making, or expressing a judgment, 
it is always proper to ask why the projected behavioral act is considered appropri- 
ate. To say that Johnny needs love because all children need love is not a legiti- 
mate reason for the judgment “Johnny needs love.” Expressions of need, 
affirmative judgments on some projected act of behavior are, as indicated earlier, 
legitimate in only two cases; one, in which the projected act is considered to be a 
good in itself, and the other when the performance of the “needed”’ act will lead 
to the attainment of some aim which is considered good in itself. 


We can call those expressions of need in which the projected behavioral act 
is considered to be good in itself, final needs. “The pupils need to learn good 
sportsmanship in school, because this is a good thing”, is an example of what I 
have called a final need. These needs are final needs in so far as no one questions 
either the validity or the necessity of this behavior, nor does anyone question that 
the school is the place in which this behavior is to be learned, and/or exercised. 
At one time no one questioned the need to learn Latin in the schools, just as today 
in American public schools no one questions the need to learn English. According 
to the distinction that I have made, English would be considered a final need of 
education in our public schools. At one time religion was a final need in edu- 
cation, since none questioned that the schools should teach religion; today, though 
few would deny the need for religion to be taught, many would deny that this 
should be done in the schools. 


*Since all behavioral acts are skills, or the exercise of skills, I use the two interchangeably. 
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Those needs that are concerned with behavior that will lead to, or guarantee 
behavior considered to be good in itself, I will call instrumental needs. I would 
contend that the determination of instrumental needs is the prerogative of the 
educators; the determination of final needs the prerogative of the community. In 
other words, the community gives the educators the aims of education (final needs), 
and the educators devise a curriculum that will lead to the fulfillment of these 
aims. In this sense, curriculum building is a science, practiced by educators, who 
attempt to devise the means by which certain given ends are to be fulfilled. 


In a democracy the public has the legal right to control its own public 
schools; this it does by dictating what I have called the final needs of education. 
But in a pluralistic society there is bound to be a variety of conceptions of final 
needs. Because of this diversity, and because of the fluctuation in the intensity 
of demand for the fulfillment of the different final needs, it is possible for the 
planners of the curriculum to select what they think are the best final needs, and 
to devise a curriculum that will guarantee the fulfillment of those final needs so 
chosen. However, the ground rules of democracy should still hold; so that the 
community has the legal right, via the democratic process, to the final sanction 
or condemnation of the final needs upon which a curriculum is based.* The com- 
munity further has the right to criticize the instrumental needs, which in most 
cases would be the actual curriculum, in so far as these instrumental needs do not 
result in fulfillment of the desired final needs. However, I would contend that 
the selection of instrumental needs is the right, the logical right of the educators. 
It is the right of the educators because any rational choice of valid and reliable 
instrumental needs would be a scientific choice, based upon research and experi- 
mentation, for which task educators are professionally trained. 


This distinction between final and instrumental needs that I have proposed 
is, | feel, valuable in any analysis of criticism and defense of public education. 
These debates would be more productive if educators conceded the right of the 
community to determine the final needs of education, and if the community con- 
ceded the right of the professional educators to determine the instrumental needs 
of education. Acceptance of these distinctions depends upon a mutual faith. It 
demands that the educators have faith that the community, through the demo- 
cratic process, will develop the best final needs, or ends of education; conversely, 
it demands that the community have faith that the educators, through experi- 
mentation and research will develop the best instrumental needs, or means to 
attain those ends. 


In addition to final and instrumental needs in education, there is a third type 
of need that must be considered: the felt needs of the pupils. Just as the final 
needs are the judgments of appropriate behavior made by the community, and the 
instrumental needs are those made by the educators, so felt needs are those judg- 
ments of appropriate behavior made by the pupils themselves. These felt needs 
constitute a separate category in so far as they are judgments of behavior dis- 
similar from those judgments made by the educators and the community. If 
the instrumental needs are to be successfully fulfilled then a consideration and 
understanding of the felt needs of the pupils is necessary. 


*Of course, any community can, in turn, be overruled, but only by a legal authority representative 
of a larger group, of which that community is a part. This is seen in the Federal order to the southern 
states to abolish racial segregation in the schools. 
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In the development of curriculum the felt needs should be last in considera- 
tion; in the actual implementation of the curriculum, they should be first in con- 
sideration. The educators, given the final needs or ends of education by the 
community, devise the instrumental needs, or means to attain these ends, and 
then, through further experimentation and research, they make adjustments in 
the curriculum in regard to the felt needs of the pupils. In implementing the 
curriculum, the teacher depends upon his knowledge and utilization of those felt 
needs to guarantee fulfillment of the instrumental needs, and, in turn, he depends 
upon the instrumental needs to guarantee fulfillment of the final needs of education 
set forth by the community. 


In this paper I have tried to show that a ‘‘need”’ is a judgment, or an expressed 
judgment, a judgment of affirmation about certain future behavior. Since, in 
regard to education, judgments of this sort are made by the community, the 
educators, and by the pupils themselves, I have categorized these three sources 
of judgments as dealing respectively with final needs, instrumental needs, and 
felt needs, and I have indicated the function of each one in the development and 
the implementation of curriculum. 


EDUCATIONAL SHOCKS A PHILOSOPHY (Continued from page 206) 


A true liberalism tolerates and protects the physical and the psy chological 
welfare of all groups of citizens who are capable of any degree of reciprocity. A 
true teacher tolerates and protects the physical and psychological welfare of all 
types of students. In both cases this permissiveness is not an end in itself, or an 
absolute value, but rather is an establishing of conditions favorable to those lib- 
erating shocks of evidence which shatter fictions and renew the need to explore 
an ever puzzling, sometimes rewarding Reality. This is themeaning of Experi- 
mental Realism. 


PARADOXES IN EDUCATION = (Continued from page 226) 


I think that the individual needs society to help him develop his moral character. 
He still has a great deal to gain from obeying its mandates, even when he finds 
them unpleasant. But let us make this the kind of displeasure that can move on 
in the direction of moral perfection. This is to discard neither morals nor norms. 
It is to challenge us to gain the intelligent conviction of them. It is to engage 
the individual once more in the terrible but glorious tension of uniquely relating 
himself to prevailing standards of behavior. 

















AN AESTHETIC VIEW OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


Sixteen students of Aesthetics have contributed to this article. In their own 
intimate way they take the reader “inside” the course; and, incidentally, “inside’”’ 
their own thinking and feeling. Their writings have not been edited and are reproduced 
exactly as they were submitted. 

EpIToR 


UNLIKE OTHER WORLD-VIEWS, THE AESTHETIC VIEW DOES NOT NEED TO BE ENVIOUS 
OF ANY OTHER; FOR IT INCLUDES ALL OTHERS—PROJECTS THEM AS A SPECTACLE 
TO BE ENJOYED. A few short months ago, I was woefully ignorant of aesthetics 
and all it implied. I knew in a vague sort of way that the aesthetic world view 
presented the world as a spectacle, and that it was tied up with beauty. I did 
not know what that meant, and I had no comprehension of the role of art (or the 
arts) in aesthetics. Then, I could enjoy a great piece of music—and now I can 
appreciate it also. I have always believed that at least part of the key to con- 
tentment lies in the realization of the beauty around us, but have not been able to 
see that beauty, except in those places where it is so obvious that only a complete 
aesthetic idiot could overlook it (such places as mountains, primeval forests, etc). 
I have always felt that man, and his works, have spoiled this beauty. I now know 
differently—for man is part of the great spectacle. He has selected the best of 
beauty of nature, and immortalized it in his art. In these short months, I have 
changed from one who enjoyed beauty when he recognized it (which wasn’t very 
often), to one who realizes and enjoys the beauty all around him. But the trans- 
formation is not yet complete; I have not yet learned to live this festive life com- 
pletely. What brought this change about? Partially, the answer lies in my 
realization of the role and meaning of Art. Art is basically the improvement on 
natural beauty (beauty in nature); it selects the most beautiful parts of this 
spectacle around us, and immortalizes them: “the artist begins to work, kindled 
by the vision of perfection, striving to achieve a second nature as beautiful as 
the first but reborn in and for the human spirit. . . . Art is to nature, what the 
gardener is to a weedy lot. Out of its potentialities he will develop the garden 
as this second nature.””! 


The artist is thus an opponent of the purely aesthetic man—but the two views 
are not irreconcilable. Art imitates beauty. It is necessary because of two things; 
first, because nature includes things, which, while beautiful in the aesthetic sense, 
do not fit in with what man considers the perfect shape to be—so he “strips the 
accendental, irritating veil of temporal irrelevancies from the perfect shape,’ 
and secondly, because the beauty of nature is temporal—roses wilt, the beautiful 
green landscape dies, and the cold of winter takes over; and, although the green 
comes back, it is never exactly the same as before—while art is immortal, the 
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perfect form, once put down, stays. The rose in a painting does not wilt as does 
the rose in nature. Beyond the physical medium the word of art appears on 
(or in), there is the expression of universal problems, and of a philosophy. Thus 
art enhances mans’ appreciation of beauty, and, because of this, is of utmost 
importance to Aesthetics. 


Aesthetics, (primarily, but not necessarily) through art, thus expresses all 
aspects of man’s life. It presents all of the tragedy and grief—as well as all of 
the joy and happiness—of life as a show to be watched and enjoyed. The way 
to aesthetics is the way to peace. 


The failure of art lies in the fact that an artistic symbol does not exist unless 
it is received enthusiastically; if it does not become what it should be—fluid 
imagination. This is a failure because the mass of people, being of a practical 
nature, look upon art with suspicion. Thus, they do not recognize beauty when 
they see it; and art, which was created for the enjoyment of man, has failed. Art 
does not imitate objects, art imitates the beauty in the objects—this is an important 
distinction. 


Thus, through the experience of learning about aesthetics, I have become 
addicted to it. The aesthetic world-view points out that the meaning of life is 
not only the practical or moral; but the meaning of life is enjoyment as well. It 
then leads the way to an enjoyment of life. Aesthetic joy is not empathy—as 
too many think it is—not the sense of well being we may derive from listening 
to a striving symphony; it is bigger than that. It is the enjoyment of the world 
as it appears; the “bad” with the “good” (bad and good are not aesthetic terms- 
for aesthetics, nothing is “bad” or “good’’”—it only appears). There is one danger: 
that of getting ourselves practically involved in the spectacle, and so being unable 
to enjoy it. Thus, seasick persons on a ship in a wild storm would be unable to 
enjoy the storm as the sublime experience it is. 


My aesthetic experience has taught me much; it has pointed out an escape 
from this problematic life (practical life) I have been living. Now that I know 
something of the message of aesthetics, I would not give up this knowledge for 
all the riches in the world—for what good are riches, if the one who has them cannot 


find peace and happiness? 
WitiiaM N. BracG 


‘“‘Aesthetics is a way of life;’’ this is a quotation which states a truth 
known only by being “felt.” The aesthetic attitude of calm acceptance leads to 
a peace unknown in the practical care-filled moral life. I wandered into my 
first Aesthetics course with a vague knowledge that I did not always see things 
the “practical’”’ common sense way. I have always enjoyed music, literature, 
sculpture, and architecture though I actually knew very little about them. I 
thought it might be interesting to learn about art. Imagine my surprise when 
I found you don’t learn “about Art” in an Aesthetics class. You enjoy the world- 
view captured in art. You learn the nature of the aesthetic experience by also 
learning what it is not. You become more aware of the essential antipathy of the 
practical, scientific against the aesthetic. You find that you do not “know” 
the aesthetic experience by classifying it. You enjoy life whether presented 
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through the media of the arts or sensually experienced. This peaceful enjoyment 
is the thing aesthetics has to off.r man. Man through the philosophic contem- 
plation of the world of the aesthetic achieves his salvation from the unending never 
finished struggle of the practical not by ignoring it, but by accepting it and present- 
ing it. 


Jan A. Lovett 


I do not understand this course. Perhaps the trouble is that, as is natural for 
a philosopher, you regard aesthetics as one of many possible world-views which 
must be sub-ordinated to and comprehended within a philosophical system. 


To me, philosophy is a function of the aesthetic hunger. The world as spec- 
tacle is the ultimate truth. Only through art can life be made to disclose hints 
of its meaning. 


Philosophy does with ideas, concepts, what painting does with color or 
architecture with “‘masses of inorganic material.” 


If I understand what is meant by the term, I am an aestheticist. I do not 
see that this is a position of less ultimate value than that of philo-sophist. This 
is a matter of value judgment, which is thus ultimately personal and incapable 
of logical dispute. 


I think that human life is by definition an unending search . . . for truth, 
God, or, which I prefer, understanding. All art is an attempt toward at once 
gaining and expressing this understanding. Art is an attempt at presenting in 
formal perfection, that which is by its nature formless and imperfect, i.e., life. 
The human mind can function logically only in terms of pre-established concepts, 
which are absolute and abstract. But there are other methods of understanding, 
than by exercise of the intellect. A work of art is a formal, stylized presentation 
to the faculties of this “other understanding”, this intuition. By intuition the 
artist “sees” truth (or beauty, etc.). He presents it in a disciplined way. One 
could study and talk for a lifetime about the details of that discipline without 
ever touching the nature of the essential being of the work of art, for which the 
discipline is only a mode of presentation. 


This essential being is not reducible to inclusion in any system whatsoever, 
and is the most important thing! 
Lucy JANE ToLBerRT 


The joyful response of the soul to the presence of beauty is a most basic 
function of man. To my understanding, the world and everything in it, myself 
included, is an expression of a complete unity. Through my own responsiveness 
to beauty I prove beyond all doubt that this is true, that there is within me some- 
thing akin to what I see before me, that I am far more than a mere practical person 
whose purpose is to “do something about something”. I am not a machine. I 
can establish that you too are a part of this whole by the fact that, while our 
personal aesthetic experiences differ, I can recognize in you feelings like my own. 
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This response to the beautiful, in life, nature, and art, is an establishing of 
personal harmony with life; an affirmation of life as it appears; an enthusiastic, 
willful, loving identification. It is an intense inner awareness that the world is 
a beautiful well-ordered whole. Even the most obnoxious, awful things can be 
enjoyed aesthetically. This awareness probably comes to the aesthetic child 
first in nature’s transitive beauty, and, as he becomes more mature, in essential, 
perfect images. 


Some regard aesthetics as the enjoyment of superfluous luxuries, ‘‘the finer 
things of life.” This is absurd. Man could not endure the strivings and confusion 
of practical life—scientific, moral, social, political living—without the complete 
concrete perfection of unity he finds in art. Without artistic expression and 
appreciation, man would not be human. 


As man and the world are expressions of the whole, man’s artistic achievement 
is his own communication of something within himself. Art is our expression, 
in our own media, of our life, our self, and our existence in the world. It cannot 
be that art is not a vital function. Art is the only home man can have in the uni- 
verse; only in art is perfection made visible to us. What I think and feel and 
will is an expression of what IS. To immerse myself in beauty, and to understand 


this identification, is to find innate worth in my existence. 
Nancy Beto HAwkINs 


Aesthetics has offered me several intersting experiences. 


The method of teaching seems to have aided me in learning to think. I say this, 
because I feel that whether mine was good or bad participation in the class, my 
contributions were accepted and encouraged so that my mind started into a 
creative trend of thought. During my few years of teaching I often wished for 
knowledge or experience in teaching the students to think for themselves. I feel 
that that is one of the problems in the learning field to day: students are required 
to memorize so much information without analyzing and thinking it through. I 
hope to apply this method in my teaching. 


More specifically, aesthetics has brought me to a better understanding of 
myself—not psychologically, but aesthetically. I believe that through our dis- 
cussions of the scientific, religious, practical and moral aspects of life, aesthetics 
is bringing me a much needed glimpse of balance in my life. I think it encourages 
and brings out one’s own unique individuality which we must find, if we are to 
know ourselves. Only through this knowing ourselves can one develop his phi- 
losophy contemplatively and live with a sensitivity to the appearing world in 
which we live; that is, learn to live aesthetically. 


I feel also, that my “little world” around me is much too exclusive, too full of 
cares and worries, and practical demands. My thoughts seem to be “‘subjective,” 
rather than “objective.” Through aesthetics I am /earning the aesthetic way of 
life as an important function of the whole. 


I say “am learning” for this learning is a continual process in the present 
tense, and continually present. Through this understanding of myself, I hope to 
understand others and their “way of life” and look upon the “‘world as a spectacle.” 
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Since I have had a strictly “‘practical’’ education, I learned a great deal through 
the chapters ““The Work of Art’, (p. 118-146) and “Style” (p. 146-165). In it, 
one finds a good introduction to the spatial arts and the temporal arts, their aes- 
thetic characteristics and their meaning . . . as a function in the aesthetic reality, 
and as artistic symbols of life. This introduction has encouraged me to read further 
on the work of art as an imitation of beauty. Also, I have been able to tie together 
some of my history background through the works of art which are reflective of 
culture. For me, aesthetics has been creative and contemplative, enlightening 
and enjoyable. 

BarBara RHYNE 


My experience with aesthetics resolves itself to self-determination. The 
realization of aesthetics essentially defines itself in terms of communicable ex- 
perience, rising out of ‘““wonder” and finality of affirmation of the world and self. 
In order to determine my experience with aesthetics I must recognize the affinity 
of the wonder and the affirmation, and understand the consequences of this reali- 
zation or recognition. An aesthetic experience does not limit itself to purposeful 
aesthetic expression and thus allow itself a scaler of definity, moving through the 
transitions of sensual recognition to “poetic imagination.” Further, and in direct 
relation, aesthetic expression in turn lends itself to the creation of aesthetic ex- 
perience, and thus the aesthetic experience is inherent in the expression itself. 
“Tt is a matter of feeling adequately. ” Yet, in a return to self, I discover that my 
experience with aesthetics is a revelation of innate form, or constancy appearing as 
a disintegration of self in the balanced wholeness of the experience. It is a concrete 
moment in which the wonder of its creation is at the same time the affirmation of 
its existence in myself as an opposite being. The discovery of beauty is just this. 
The passing, or transition from innocence to guilt, if you will, is the heightened 
recognition of human potentiality, idealized as de-humanized quality in the work 
of art, but recognizable and determined from human qualities existing now. My 
experience of “‘aesthetics’’ must be identical with the act, or intuitive creation. 
God too must have felt wonder as he affirmed the world in his creation. To live 
aesthetically is not to live joyfully, but to have joy; to be gifted in a moment of 
externality with the eternity and finality of existence itself. That is to say, to 
have meaning, or direction to ultimate self-realization. And thus to realize this, 
aesthetics must become conscious living in time and in moments; a continual 
recognition of the dialectical unity of the manifold modes of existing. My ex- 
perience with aesthetics is a continual awakening, a coming to life to the essential 
unity of the divergent qualities of existence. 

CAROLYN ALLEN 


Dr. Mueller’s invitation to explore ‘““The World as a Spectacle,” to see the 
world in the perfection of the aesthetic mirror was indeed a challenge to one 
totally unreconciled to the conflicts in the world and more especially in myself. 
The orientation in great thought about artistic reality as originally taught by 
the Greeks through their myths, was so alien to my background of art as technique, 
that I was at once fascinated, frightened and even repulsed. There was a universal 
way of life, an aesthetic existence, of which I was only intuitively aware! I was 
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not capable of unifying the feeling, will, and thought involved in my individual 
aesthetic experience. I did not know myself to be inseparable, yet identical with 
the aesthetic spectacle. Resentment at having been spared this realization blinded 
my perspective. 


“If you want to feel beautifully, go to the drugstore,” Dr. Mueller cryptically 
stated, with curt overtones. (I suspect him of being impatient with ignorance). 
“The prime requisite, the imperative to aesthetic existence, is seeing things as they 
appear’”’ This was infinitely appealing! Enclosed herein, the possiblity of a 
crystallization of all of the dialectical wandering and hopeful searching of my life. 
At last I soared to touch the hem of Athene, divine thought became real; fairness 
to all which is wisdom under the wings of philosophy, which is the love of wisdom 
in the language of aesthetics; the dialectical polarity of life in constant flux, cele- 
brated in the unity of being as it appears, mastered in the perfect symbol in the 
form of beauty in art. 


In the appearance of the aesthetic elements, light, air, water, earth, dwells the 
reality of the “dialectical unity of opposites.”! In the analysis of aesthetic nature, 
intuition is disclosed as aesthetic reality conditioned by the individual perspective 
which is the transition to art because intuitions are the artistic realities found in 
both nature and art. “Beauty in nature and art is the same intuitive reality.’ 
Beauty is the elimination of dualism, the wholeness I seek and now find in the 
dialect of aesthetics. Ugliness, that is accidental in life is fairly articulated in art, 
which I now experience as idealized reality. I have become acutely aware of the 
close relationship of ethics and art; I have become reconciled to the world as a 


spectacle. I am joyful! 
Ava GJERSET 


Aesthetics is Love. Love of the beautiful. 


I have found it in the walk along the beach, in the mermaids singing each to 
each. The rain on the roof, the soft-falling snow flake, the helpless sunset with its 
caressing colors, the gleam in the eye of a far-away star, the splashes of color in 
dying leaves, a rose in bloom, the laugh of a child, the onslaught of screaming 
thunder, a peaceful millpond in the haze of morning, the rainbow of heaven; these 
have spoken to me. 


Aesthetics is love. Love of the Beautiful. 

As a child, my heart laughed in play. In everything was Beauty, for I did 
not question. All was for Me. It was spring and the memory is sweet. But 
time is quick to conquer. 

Now youth strives for maturity and there are selections to be made. All is 
beauty but there is not beauty in everything. Music is my special medium. 
Painting is magnificent, poetry is wonderful, but music is pure beauty. 

Aesthetics is Love. Love of the Beautiful. 

Music is not understood. It is known. It pierces the Soul, overflows the 
body, gives life, takes life, is life. Life would not be without communication; 
music communicates. 


World As Spectacle. Dr. Gustav E. Mueller. p. 51. 
*Tbid. 
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Music is on-going. There is always something new. My soul grows in 
music. It must grow—or die. My knowledge is weak, yet Love sustains me. 
Love of the Beautiful. 


Music expresses. Expresses my sorrow, my happiness, my strength, my 
weakness, my calm, my tension; in short—it speaks to all of me, thought, feeling, 
will. 


We chat together. I am in music, music is in me. 


Out there is Beautiful, but not without something in here. One can be blind to 
Beauty. Often I have been. I have forgotten the sunrise, have been annoyed 
by the song of a bird, have limited by vision too much to see the landscape, have 
been to wrapped up in me to see, hear, touch. 


I have not created Art. I have lived off it like a parasite. Yet Art is not 
destroyed—it thrives through my thriving on it. 


Aesthetics is Love. Love of the beautiful. The Love of my life has been 
Art. Art is not a part of life. Art és life! 
James M. Morcan 


I am quite sure that I came into this course a complete “aesthetic idiot.” 
Now, I am leaving with a knowledge of a way of life which was before foreign to 
me. “Philosophy in Art’ has broadened horizons for me, and started to give me 
an appreciation for the world as it appears. 


Learning to walk along looking at scenes with a certain detachment and 
enjoying them for what they represent of life is truly a joyful experience. 


During the reading of Maugham’s The Fall of Edward Barnard, | could see 
myself clearly in Isabel, so conventional and concerned over the practical. Aes- 
thetics was presented as a way of life in the story, and, much to my surprise, I 
began to enjoy Edward’s experiences as much as he was. It became easier to 
see that in order to function aesthetically one must “unwrap” himself from his 
practical worries. 


Before, reading “World as Spectacle,” I had, I am sure, experiences which 
bordered on the aesthetic. 


My mother is a painter, though only in a minor sense. Nevertheless, since 
I was a small child I have always been fascinated by paintings. When I reached 
the age of nine, I was enrolled in ballet and toe dancing classes. Never was I a 
Prima Donna, but through the experience I became interested in dancing. Now I 
feel that my fascination and interest has been greatly increased by an incorporation 
of philosophy into my thinking of art. I look at the arts in a new light, and find 
myself hungry to learn more of this way of life. 


The conflict, between aesthetics and science, I was able to see in a new light. 
I am so fond of this statement given as part of one lecture: ‘““What is thrown away 
by science is cared for lovingly by aesthetics.” 
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Learning the relationship of the arts, about form, beauty, transparency, 
empathy, and intuition greatly increased my understanding of the meaning of the 
philosophical way of viewing aesthetics and life. 


I truly hope that someday soon I will have an opportunity to learn more 
about the aesthetic way of enjoying the arts and to really analyze and study such 
works as the Chinese figure and the picture of the girl holding the sea shell. This 
experience was so much easier to perceive than it would have been before I had 
studied aesthetics—and although I am far from “genius” ranking in aesthetics I 
truly do not feel that I am still an aesthetic idoit. 


“No living man can force entrance to the island of the blessed—the gods 


receive you when they please.” 
JANET SMEDLY 


Before entering the Philosophy of Aesthetics I was in somewhat of a stolid mind 
as to the spectacle of the world, I had the rigorous stoical impression that most 
things were trivial and tended to develop a feeling of apathy toward them. As 
the course progressed I began to become conscious of my unconsciousness, that 
it wasn’t apathy that led to that supreme enjoyment but a delving into, the 
seeking of the beauty that ran in and out, behind and in front of appearance. And 
I begin to catch glimpses of this in the world about me. I knew I was awakening 
when one morning as I was driving to Norman along a colorful rural road, a coyote 
dashed in front of my car in a lightning silver blaze and continued his course along 
side of my car for aways. Here was real beauty displayed; the sun had just risen 
casting her rays across the wide open farmlands and this beautiful coyote had 
exerted all the energies nature had endowed him with. My commuter friends’ 
only concern was over my exuberant glee; they were aesthetically enjoying me, 
rather than the aesthete’s view. 


This experience was the impetus that created a vivid interest in my aesthetic 
course. I would retain the information and then apply it to my everyday life. 
In watching plays, listening to records, diverting the trivial conversations of my 
friends to stimulating objects. Everytime I see an architectural structure, I muse: 
does this symbolize its social function, does it blend with its natural background 
to become a “whole?” The lyrical poems in my classical culture class began 
taking on new meaning. I threw my imagination so completely into the books 
I read, I actually ieft this temporal world—such aesthetic pleasure never before 
was grasped by me! The dramatic plays on television began to appeal to me—the 
emotions and whether the players reached the ideal states to the zenith. Even 
while eating I became aware of the enjoyment derived—the taste of certain foods 
and drinks. Really I am just a tyro in this new way of life but I’ve accumulated 
a way to look at life and am eager to jump into the higher levels of Art; Architecture, 
sculpture, music, painting, dance, and literature. I will try to grasp hold of 
organic values in order to appreciate sculpture and its relation to appearing body. 
I will develop the inner-feeling to observe paintings and their grasp of the visual 
environment. Or, the emotion to appreciate music and her strength, duration, 
pitch, and temper. Or, in dance, as I fuse my conative self with the bodily move- 
ments. Or, in literature as I try to develop the human values of conative, emotive, 
organic—all the values of life. I can get them without being stopped, for they 
come from the world of experience. 
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Then the reading of literature becomes the fusing of my imagination with the 
world of intuition. 


Why do I see value in this? Because of the pleasure at the highest level it 
gives. It delivers me from the ennui that the practical life tends to create. It 
delivers me from the anxieties, the endless pursuit; to something that is complete, 
whole, and enduring. I can see the world as one beautiful spectacle which is 
actualized and created in the opus of genius, and after experiencing this I become 
more satisfied and calm and aware of a unity controlled by the Absolute power. 


So, in my experience with aesthetics I found another complement to the 
philosophical way of life, an enrichment that leads to a fruitful, adjusted way of life. 
Rosert J. TURNER 


The aesthetic existence began early. The apartment house district of Ensi, 
St. Louis, was, for a while, my home when I was a small boy. In the apartments 
lived people trying to live. In the cellars of these apartment building were the 
negroes, who lived, and who helped the people upstairs to live. Very few of the 
people upstairs caught (I suppose) as the Negroes lived a life apart, even while 
working for the upstairs people. 


I, however, became conscious and awake as a human being while in the 
company of the people in this “other world.” One day, forsaking a cowardly 
companion, I wandered away through the alleys, wandering like a little animal; 
till at once, at one turn between two garages, I found myself awake, sensitive, 
conscious. I was lost and in panic. An old negro found me; he was one of my 
favorites and owned a huge collection of goldfish and bowls. The people of that 
world found me; next, I found them. 


I came and went as I pleased among their dwellings; I could not join 
their life, but was welcome in it. To hear them talk, quarrel, sing, was the greatest 
fascination. But their music was best of all. Sometimes they would gather to- 
gether to play; there were guitars, saxophones, and other instruments. There 
was never a piano. 


Their music throbbed, rested and was lazy, untroubled as the people and their 
lives. But i found the trumpet to be the most enticing of the sounds. However, 
when I left, I forgot and did not take the hint. Again I became dead, dumb. 
But, for awhile, two existences came together and were looked upon by me. 


I did not wake again until late high school and college. It was, this time, a 
slow, painful process. Many things were caught up, seen, and cast away. Going 
through and glancing quickly at the sciences, I arrived the last year of college at 
philosophy. Why I did not get there before displeased me, as thought brought 
my attitudes. 


Now, perhaps, a task lies still further ahead. In fact, it is here now, as a 
struggle and a joy. Regretfully, even despairingly, I have looked back at the 
wasted dead years, but from them I have learned and know. 


The objective knowledge I must seek to acquire lies as my task-master before 
me. In it, as history of human culture and opinion, I will find self-discipline. But 
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also, I will find my se/f-expression. In life I will find my freedom and my closeling. 
The ages, past and present, can formalize my words. 


The trumpet is lst to me forever, but I will try to find a better opus. I will 
be mine as it will be eternity’s. I will never know if it is good or bad as art. It 
remains for me to find it to complete the aesthetic trinity of my life and of All. I 
must avoid the dangerous shallowness of myself. 


“Beauty is the living universe of one spectacle; actualized in the vision and 


incarnate in the opus of the genius; thought in the dialectic of aesthetics.””! 


, FRED STEWART 


Born into a depression-hit family, I was constantly reminded of the great 
sacrifice it took to send me to school. I can yet hear my dad say ‘“‘My girl will 
have the opportunities of good jobs because of her schooling which I never had.” 


I have no recollection of when I first started drawing. Before I ever started 
to grade school my mother was sure I was going to be a great artist. My grade 
school days were prolific and happy days. My genius was encouraged to develop. 
There were the bad times, of course. For instance, my fourth grade teacher did 
not like my drawing constantly in the margins of my books and especially while 
she was talking. She envoked my lifelong hatred by taking my pencil away from 
me. I outsmarted her, though—during penmanship I did ink sketches to illustrate 
the poems we were copying—and one by one, the whole class soon was illustrating 


the poems. 


In Junior High, I discovered my first fellow-soul—the Art teacher. The 
next few years were the “discovery” years. There were so many materials through 
which you could express yourself, that I just flitted from one to another. My 
other favorites, music, Latin, and history stole precious time from my art. At 
last that expensive pleasure, college, loomed in front of me. It was understood 
that I would major in art. The art school became a haven where I could drown 
myself with the wonderful sensations in color and form. There I could forget 
‘ my need for money, clothes, and the world situation. Here nothing mattered 
except the immediate problem or project on which you were working. I worked 
part-time as a dishwasher, clerk, and at one time a full-time telephone operator. 
I hated it—the monotony of the work. It seemed to me that you would have to 
have your senses dulled or seared to be able to work day after day at the same 
job, at the same office, doing the same meaningless work. 


Nevertheless, I knew the time was getting shorter and I still had no “Oc- 
cupation”’ figured out. My father was adamant, feeling indeed that I must have 
been born lacking something. I threw into my father’s teeth that I wasn’t going 
to school to learn a “trade” but to become an educated person. I had something 
within me which cried to be filled, to be satisfied and anyone could easily learn to 
punch a machine or work a mathematical formula. My mother cried and my 
dad wondered where on earth he got such an ungrateful and purposeless child. 
Since I hated the field of commercial art with some unexplainable reason, I agreed 
to minor in education and see if I liked teaching. Through my other jobs I had 


'World as Spectacle, Gustav Mueller, pp. 115-116. 
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come to fear boredom, but I need not have been afraid of that in teaching. I 
took my practice teaching in the field of art and discovered that children are the 
most imaginative and creative people in the world—the older they get, the harder 
it is to help them. 


It became a joy to introduce a new media, and watch the shyness, social 
inequality and even mental inequality fade away in the presence of absolute 
concentration and enjoyment in creating something peculiarly their own. They 
knew that it was theirs. No one could criticize it for there was nothing to compare 
it with except the image the child carried in his own heart, which no one could 
see but through the living image he had created. 


While I was enjoying the sharing of my art with others I at last found a class 
which did not condemn art, but cleared away the materialistic film clouding my 
eyes. In this Aesthetics class I was made to realize that I need not stay inarticulate 
and dumb about art. Art does not have to be excused. It is because it has to 
be—it reconciles man’s soul, his other-worldliness, with the pleasant sensations 
of a mortal being. In art you see the mortal as eternal. It immortalizes the 
mortal. It creates a symbol in which every part of living is felt. In nature beauty 
is accidental; therefore, art is not an imitation of nature but of beauty. 

Joyce Carr 


My experience with aesthetics has been an experience of living a “festive life” 
indeed. Being necessarily wrapped up in the Arts by choice (namely music), I 
have had many aesthetic experiences and realized they were such experiences—and 
this realization makes it an aesthetic life. It is easy to live an aesthetic life when 
you are progressing through one of the Fine Arts and living by its code—but those 
who don’t may live just as aesthetic a life as the so-called artist does. Merely 
being together with other people and just being human—finding in others the real 
friend you can confide in and perhaps but not necessarily, share some of the same 
aesthetic experiences that you do, this can be an aesthetic experience if you will 
allow it to be, you must think of your moral life as a condition and only a part of 
your aesthetic life. The two need not be exclusive. 


When everything becomes an aesthetic experience—when you have learned 
this ‘way of life”, then you may live the aesthetic way of life and be anything but 
bored. My aesthetic experiences as I knew them, used to be only musical ex- 
periences shared only in this art and I thought could only be shared for me within 
this art. There were—and are, certainly, many of these experiences and they 
could perhaps satisfy me until I realized that there were other things—even other 
arts—or maybe until I could see that everything is an art—whether temporal, 
spatial, major, or minor—and can now see everything as aesthetic and get the 
same experiences in other phases outside music and even outside the so-called arts. 
Thus, aesthetics becomes an experience for me and one which certainly needs to 
be shared and must be shared and I discover there are those who will share it. . 


Everyone is seeking a better way of life and aesthetics becomes a “‘best”” way 
of life for me, it seems. When experienced, it has no doubts and is certainly the 
best way and not to be questioned. 
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Aesthetic experiences cancel out all worries and no struggles are involved. 
The road to achievement is an aesthetic experience from beginning to end. Even 
though I might be too close to my work (in music) to tell you about its beauty 
because I am wrapped up in its technical problems close to my eye, ear, and 
imagination—I now have reasons for this. It will become beautiful only through 
these technical steps and will then become an aesthetic experience which you and 
I can share. Can share immediately perhaps by the ear—but I can see many 
aesthetic experiences along the way for me. This final sharing with another is 
truly a climax of many varied aesthetic experiences. These experiences compel 
me to share with the practical man my aesthetic experience if I am to be an artist. 
My previous experience with aesthetics compels me to share more, for it can only 
be learned through experience. If I live aesthetically perhaps students of mine 
will feel that ‘“‘the aesthetic peace is present and desirable at once.’! Therefore 
aesthetics has meaning for me in the educational field as well as in the professional 
field—and so it must. 


By living aesthetically I am able to weigh and compare values and standards 
and am able to determine what these values may mean and where they stand in 
my whole life. Only when this is realized can you live in consistency with yourself. 
It is also important that we must select values which determine a definite, dynamic 
style. This style will become a challenge to others—and a challenge back to your- 
self. This is the reason it must be dynamic. 


Through aesthetic musical experiences I am able to determine how the world 
treats me (my decision) and is determined by how I feel and respond to the world, 
(through music—and if technically able. It is easy to give false impressions if 
not technically capable of expression——which is most unfortunate). 


In summary may I say that I have lived an aesthetic life not realizing it but 
was conscious of many experiences having no name which I can now call ‘‘aesthetic.” 
These experiences were in one phase only and have now become a “way of life’’. 


9 


“The glowing spiral of all the arts may guide you now.’” 
EmILy KARNS 


“Aesthetics is a way of life.”' Living in a world such as ours, as fast, as 
furious, as complex, as advantageous, we are living, surrounded by aesthetics. 
Aesthetics can either be good or bad. A “purely” aesthetic person can not be 
practical. Thus he can not be happy in this very practical world, but would be 
forced into self-exclusion. On the other hand, one who is purely practical can 
not be aesthetically inclined, and again, although he may believe himself happy, 
he is not the most beautiful part of life. 


The world was made for beauty by a practical method. Both are found on 
this planet. The one who put us here made the beauty, and just for our enjoyment. 
He gave as a sixth sense, our ability to accept art and aesthetics. 


'World As Spectacle, Gustav Mueller, p. 177. 
2Tbid., p. 190. 
World As Spectacle, Dr. Gustav E. Mueller, p. 9. 
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I am sitting here, staring out of the window, trying to put some of my thoughts 
together, and I look at the cold crisp whiteness of the snow. The grey sky, the 
black barren and lonely trees against the bleakness of the snow, and I think of the 
many beautiful things which surround us. We need only to look on the outside 
of ourselves to see beauty of nature, of art, and of creation. I am wondering how 
I would have accepted this snow before. Probably as only being cold, of being a 
nuisance—something to get out of a warm bed and go out into. Now I see the 
red buildings, the colorful coats of the people standing out against the whiteness 
of the snow, and I feel the beauty of the world. 


Aesthetics has taught me to look on something, which before seemed black 
and dark and useless, in a way of color, of dance, and movement and the artistic 
value of that thing. 


Whether a painting, a work of art, a dance, a piece of music, all have some 
sadness, some gladness, and some value to make life good and whole and worth 
living. 

I had a bad experience this fall, and except for my religious feelings and perhaps 
my feelings for aesthetics, I might not have gotten through it. But even in death 
there is beauty. Death is a cycle. Birth, maturity, and death. The three 
seasons. The snow which my lost one loved dearly is in some ways a summation 
of his life. It seems only fitting that he should pass away in the winter. The cold 
barren winter of death or a deep sleep. 


I have said nothing but a series of thoughts which have come to my mind. 
Maybe not related to aesthetics as art, or sculpture, or music, but to me they all 
tell in some manner, of my experience with aesthetics. 

Kay FenTEM 


To study a field is to take a view of all phases which comprise the whole. It is 
usually studied for a purpose. By studying the various aspects and co-ordinating 
them, one gains an overall view of the course. This is also true of aesthetics and 
yet is also dialectically opposed to one of the fundamental bases of aesthetics. 
Aesthetics studies the basic or fundamental foundations of the aesthetic way of 
life. But in contrast to other fields, it has both a static nature and a flux. Other 
fields study for purposes of prediction or understanding. Perfection and peace are 
never attained. There is always new knowledge or changing concepts. It is a 
never ending flow toward a goal which is never reached. Its goal is always attained 
upon the comparative or relative level. One seeks a “better” understanding, but 
never the best. Each individual piece of knowledge has little intrinsic value. 
Its only importance lies in the manner in which it can be related to the many 
other pieces of information. It is an endless puzzle which always has one piece 
missing. 


Conversely, aesthetics is both static and dynamic. Each phase is studied 
and coordinated with the whole. But each phase has its own intrinsic value, 
independent of its relation to the whole. Each phase, each moment holds a new 
awareness for the student. It is a moment to be enjoyed then. It shows the 
completeness and perfection necessary for aesthetic enjoyment. Each phase has 
its own appearance which is also a part of the whole appearance. But, it too, is 
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perfected and enjoyed. Just as each work of art contains or must contain beauty, 
so each phase of aesthetics contains within it the whole. It is both containing and 
contained. Therefore, although there is flow in the progress of studying one phase 
of aesthetics to another phase, there is perfection and the attainment of the goal. 
For its goal is but to enjoy life as it is or appears to be. And each part offers a 
view of the world as a whole; of aesthetics as a whole. 


As a personal experience, the study of aesthetics has been a very different 
one. For aesthetics is not measured by a vast amount or the acquiring of a vast 
amount of knowledge. It does not cause the formulation of some momentous 
conclusion. It offers no predictive value. It does not tell me what is or is not 
aesthetically valid nor set up any dogmatic criteria of judgment. Aesthetics is 
not a study of facts; aesthetics is a revelation or discovery of feeling within the 
individual. A new outlook upon life and the cosmos bring new meaning to the 
individual. No longer does one always look for the things in life and nature. 
Now he looks with equal awe and amazement af life and the surrounding whole. 
He sees each object, each moment apart from the whole and yet closely bound 
within the whole. He sees it as a perfected entity and yet as a smaller part of 
the greater whole. He extracts from each part its common ground with the whole. 
He enjoys each part as a complete and perfect aesthetic object and then retains 
this in his memory to become part of the greater whole. He finds the unity of the 
being of each phase and individual part. He is able to detach himself from the 
world and view it as a vast spectacle and find peace, contentment, and enjoyment 
from the perfection he finds therein. In this sense, the one who views the world 
aesthetically is objective. He is not involved and has no deep desire to change 
any part. He accepts and enjoys what he sees as it is. He knows peace always 
because he is at peace with himself and the world. He only sees and contem- 
platively reflects upon the tensions which so completely involve the scientist, 
moralist, or pragmatist. But subjectivity also plays an important role in the 
realm of aesthetics. For nothing can be enjoyed or celebrated unless someone is 
there to interpret and enjoy it. As Spinoza said, “Beauty is more in the eyes of 
the beholder than the beheld.” 


Aesthetics to me is the inner awareness of the individual to the beauty in 
life as a whole and in its many parts. One does not analyze himself and realize 
that suddenly he is being aesthetic. There is no sudden or definite point at which 
you can realize this. It is the gradual awakening within the individual of a feeling 
of peace and contentment which has been latent in the mind. It is the realization 
of the individual of himself, his world, his life, and his enjoyment of them all. 
Although it is a universal way of life, each experience within is personal. It 
cannot be learned or taught. It can only be felt and realized. The words from 
Goethe’s Faust express my individual experience with aesthetics: 


“You'll ne’er attain it, save you 
know the feeling, 
Save from the soul it rises clear, 
Serene in primal strength compelling 
The hearts and minds of all who hear.”’ 


Najia Hassen 
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“There were people, and I met a few who were not sensitive to it, but I only 
had to read Homer . . . to see that beauty had not changed, that there was a 


timeless community of feeling and appreciation, uniting those who knew. . . . ””! 
“Those who knew” . . . what an insignificant statement to the practical man! 
“Too hidden,” he would say—‘‘knew what?” . “what are they talking ‘about’ ?”’ 


Words are very exciting! To hear words, and feel ravished with delight! 
To know with complete certainty that this or that thought is true—even though 
you may only be speaking of the uncertainty of it all. And you want to keep 
uttering “Yes, yes—I know, I see’”—and in this fleeting moment you do. With 
one terse sentence, perhaps—you see it all. You “see” into things. You feel one 
with! “This unity is the innermost essence of the soul itself: ‘Our belief is that the 
soul, being what it is, and belonging to the world of true reality, when it sees what 
is akin to it . . . acknowledges it with transport and is reminded of itself’.’”? 


Words! Words are very exciting! Words make articulate what Art can 
only present. But the “yearning to become one with’—the recognition of the 
soul of that which it is akin to—+this is the same . . .”” but everything receives its 
aesthetic blessing ultimately from the one and identical, streaming or emanating 
source of all life, of which we are reminded by it, and to which we are longing to 
return.’ 


The urge to “touch,” to “grasp, strongly” a piece of sculpture—to almost wrap 
it around you; the impulse to climb into a heavy, solid tree, and touch each fragile 
leaf on the sturdy branch; the willingness to stand for hours in the cold in order to 
attend a concert (not because you ‘should,’ but because you must), and afterwards 
the thrill of walking on the empty stage with the glory of the music still seeping 
through you;—the sad selfishness (—or would it be selfish sadness?) of being able 
to contribute nothing—of understanding what the composer or the poet says, and 
yet remaining silent to it all because you were not chosen by the gods to give and 
present—this is aesthetic love! Ah! This is passionate love, really! And sad, 
and happy, but wever indifferent. 


When I was very young, I watched my sister, silently crying as we sat at the 
evening meal. It was not meant to be a dramatic scene, and in all probability, 
was a mere disagreement over some opinion—as there are always disagreements 
‘about’ such things—éut, as I watched her proud face—tears streaming down her 
cheeks, I forgot the busy “matters of consequence”. She seemed very beautiful 
to me—very beautiful, and very heroic, and very sad. And I have remembered 
that remarkable feeling I had, and the world, distant, yet controlled, that I had 
placed her in. I had become the dreamer. 


Since then, life has seemed much more intense—much more urgent—and a 
great deal sadder . . . I found ‘self.’ 
Dovie LeIsTer 


In April of 1934 a blessed event (as it has been tritely termed), occurred in 
the home of the W. S. Howards of Carnegie, Oklahoma. This, however is relatively 


'1The World As A Spectacle, Gustav E. Mueller, p. 22 
2*Tbid., p. 49. 3Jbid., p. 49. 
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unimportant. The important thing is that Mr. and Mrs. Howard were very 
practical, realistic people. The child, however, grew (as children do) and developed 
certain traits, characteristics and facets of personality which naturally caused the 
parents to wonder if the child was actually theirs. (The child sometimes wondered 
too). Or, maybe it was because the child wondered so much that the parents 
were led to believe she must have been poured from a different mold. 


When she was young, they scolded or punished her for these non-realistic 
attitudes, and later they chided and embarassed her. She would not accept life 
as they did and this was a sin, because, being extremely practical people, theirs 
was the on/y way of life. 


Two decades have passed since that rainy April morning and the parents by 
that time had almost succeeded in convincing their daughter that she was a misfit. 
They felt that they had failed and the daughter believed she had failed them. 


She believed this, that is, until the Revelation came. One day a door was 
opened and she met therein a new world. She was introduced to and initiated 
into the world of aesthetics. Through a book, a class, a philosopher, she found— 
not an excuse—but a reason for living. 


All the frustration, the feelings of defeat and despair that had haunted her 
younger years were given a magic halo of understanding. Her past was a beautiful 
series of aesthetic experiences—instead of many demented ideas of delusions (as 
she had been told they were). 


The night of her sixteenth birthday, she crawled from the bedroom window 
and wept on the side of her childhood playhouse. It was to be given away the 
next day. It was true that she had scarecly entered its doors a dozen times in 
half that many years. But it has once been a retreat, a haven from a cruel practical 
jeering world and its very august presence was a symbol still. And so she wept. 
The night following her sixteenth birthday the heavens wept on the ground where 
the little house had been. 


There was the summer she spent as a somewhat modern (it must be confessed) 
“‘wandervogel” in the golden hills of Marin county, California . . . the hours 
spent bicycling along deserted roads completely detached from (by now the 
beastly) practical world;—or sitting on a fallen massive Redwood concentrating 
on a lonely brook as it leizurely crept through a mass of scented moss hanging 
in its way—blocking, yet not really bothering the stream;—or the barefoot walks 
along a spongy ocean beach while the waves swished a gentle tune—one of its 
many variations on a theme;—or another time standing on a cliff while the wind 
and the raging ocean below beat a rhythmical tempo—in another variation on 
the theme. 


She thought, she wrote and she lived—only she didn’t know that was what 
she was doing. She knows now. The hours she spent sitting on a mountain-side 
watching the fog creep with stealthy fingers over the dark hills and silent ocean 
below have taken on new meaning. 


The pride that accompanies this new understanding is an almost inexpressible 
thing. It is the revelation of a new world. And it’s all mine! ‘Know thyself.” 
SHIRLEY Howarp 
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